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A LIFE AT STAKE. 
By Lzon Lewis. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


What wit so sharp is found in age or youth 
That can distinguish truth from treachery ? 
Sack ville, 

Os being expelled from the drawing-room, and 
from the presence of the niece whom he had so cruelly 
wronged, the discomfited Mr. Wilmer returned to the 
library and the society of the ex-governess, his heart 
overflowing with anger, disappointment, and impotent 
alice. Until the coming of Captain Heddell he had 
shed hopes of retrieving his lost position, and 
tad planned the execution of some bold stroke that 
would reduce Adah to her former imprisonment, and 
make him again the arbiter of her destiny and the 
heir-prospective of her property. He had been stunned 
by the promptness and energy of her movements, 
by her unprecedented marriage, by the establish- 
ment of her authority over the household, and by the 
opportune appearance of Captain Heddell, whose pre- 
sence she had commanded. Thus, before he had 
time to recover from one blow, and plan a remedy, 
enother and heavier one had fallen, and now he was 
thoroughly bewildered, discouraged, and despairing. 
_ “It’s no use to try any louger!” he groaned, throw- 
‘ng himself into a chair, and covering his face with 
lis hands. “ §t’s all up with me. What an accursed 
fate it is that 1 must lose everything at the very mo- 
nent ef success! To-morrow I should have entered 

‘o possession of one of the largest incomesin England 
Sut for your fatal carelessness. If I had only fore- 
seen this hour and prepared against it!” 

“ Neproaches and wishes are equally useless,” re- 
eponded the ex-governess, coming from a distant 
corner in which she had half concealed herself. 
‘There is no use in repining, Mr. Wilmer; I am 
eure I feelitas keenly as you do. If you have lost a 















vlerdid home and the prospect. of greai wealth I 
lost the same, and more. You had promised to 
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make me your wife for my devotion to your cause, 
and Ishould have entered into society, and worn the 
family diamonds——” 

“ Stop!” interrupted her employer, with a gesture. 
“T cannot bear to think of what I have lost. You 
cannot feel itasIdo. Ihave always been used to 
luxury, and I cannot live without it. I cannot give 
up everything. Better death at once!” 

Mrs. Barrat approached more closely to him, her 
eyes red and inflamed with recent tears, the coarse 
red on her cheeks replaced by an unhealthy pallor, 
and her lipsset in an unpleasantly determined manner. 

“Captain Heddell is here ?” she said. “ What does 
he say?” 

“Takes Adah’s part, and has sent me out of the 
drawing-room. ‘The property is all made over to 
Adah.” 

“But she won't be of age until to-morrow ?” 

“True, but she was to come into possession of her 
fortune on hermarriage. It’s all ov- of my hands now. 
Her marriage is clearly enough proven, though there’s 
a mystery about it. I ama beggar upon the earth, 
and she Oh, I cannot bear it!” And he struck his 
forehead despairingly with his hand. 

“Then why not make an effort to do something ?” 
asked the widow. “There is no use in appealing to 
your niece, for Captain Heddell will advise her not to be 
lenient with you. Besides,I wouldnothumble myself 
to her. Why don’t you go to Sir Hugh Chellis and 
threaten to expose the circumstances of his marriage 
unless he pays you handsomely? It is all you can 
do. It is too late to shut Adah up again, and pre- 
tend that she is insane. The captain would have a 
score of physicians here immediately to prove her 
sanity, and you would probably be prosecuted. Instead 
of saying anything to her, work the other vein, and 
seo if you cannot make something of it!” 

A few hours earlier Mr. Wilmer would have re- 
jected this advice with contempt—now he listened to 
it, considered it, and finally determined to adopt it. 
The question was not now how to obtain possession 
of his late brother’s property, but how to stave off a 
bitter and grinding poverty. He found it impossible 
to yield to the apparent decrees of destiny, and sink 








into the position marked out for him. He was, there- 
fore, ready to adopt any plan, however ignoble, which 
promised him a continuance of prosperity and social 
recognition. 

The confederates conversed for hours upon the 
all-engrossing subject of their prospects—not as 
they had talked a few days before, when not many 
hours had intervened between them and the posses- 
sion of immense wealth, not even calmly, but with 
considerable earnestness and with growing resolu- 
tion. They were not interrupted during the day, and 
neither quitted the library until the dinner-hour. 
Then, concealing their chagrin as best they con!d 
and summoning up fortitude to meet Captain Heddcii, 
they made their way to the dining-room, where 
they found that they were to dine alone, Lady Chellia 
and her late father’s friend choosing to dine together 
in the small drawing-room. 

When they had finished their repast they re- 
turned to the library, where they were joined an 
hour or two later by Captain Heddell, who announced 
that Miss Wilmer had left town, and that, at her re- 
quest, he should close her town house upon the 
morrow. 

“ You will therefore oblige me by seeking another 
home, Mr. Wilmer, as early as possible in the morn- 
ing,” concluded the old sailor. “Miss Wilmer, 
as Lady Chellis prefers to be called, desired me to 
say that she would pay you an annuity of a hundred 
pounds a year, which will be amply sufficient to pro- 
vide you with the necessaries and comforts of exist- 
ence. She desired me also to recommend your re- 
tirement to some secluded spot where you can repr: 
of your misdeeds, and prepare yourself for a be*t: 
life. Miss Wilmer has informed me of tho loss « 
your own property in speculations, a fact of which 
was before ignorant. Before engaging in mor 
speculations; should you be tempted to do so, 3 
ought to be warned that under no circumstances wi! 
Miss Wilmer increase the amount of your promised 
annuity. Here is the first half-yearly instalment.” 

He laid upon the table a bank-note, which Mr. 
Wilmer regarded with a flushed face and indignant 
expression. He was tempted to tcar it in shreds, bué 
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ly recollection that he migit need} it cauged 
to conquer the. impulse. He did notgtake itmp, 
yed it gloomily and i silence. 
Vhat does Miss Wilmer propose to do for me?” 
roverness. 

ed towards the woman and replied: 
1 1ot mention your name. You will of 
irse look to your employer for your pay, and will 

-morrow morning. If Mr. Wilmer or you stay 

nd that time I shall be obliged to eject you. by 

course of law.” 
With this threat, and a formal bow, the old sailor 
hdrew, leaving the confederates to themselves. 

loor had hardly cl 1 behind him when Mrs. 
rat picked up the bank-note, folded it, and put it 





Wilmer 


I It is but a very 
1 part of what we me 


», and if’ we should not 
rried it will be better tham nothing. Your 
book, fortunately, is pretty-well filled. Have 
l re to go?” she added, hastily, 
mployer was about toexpostulate with her 
r appropriation of his property. 
y + } ‘ ” 


in go to my sister’s She keeps-a lodging- 
r us aslong. as may be necessary. 
in getting any money from Sir Hugh, 
be married at once. If not, amd: you have no 
f¢g g any, we must separate, and I 
ntinue to teach for a living.” 
w better than that, Jane Barrat;” declared 
ier. “I know you have saved a handsome 
ur stay here, and that you have 
u comfortably. Yon are not going 
» you, now that-I am-fallen ?” 
I 1 a sort of whine, that, testified: how 
ly his mind had been broken by recent events, 
you mean that we shall be 
» are rich or pedr ?” 
vered in the affirmative. 
vidow reflected. She was evidently weigh- 
in the balance the honourable name of the 
rs, the honour of haying a gentleman for a 
I nd the fact that she could mould him-to 
will, against the delights of freedom, and the 
s that she might secure a wealthier-spouse: 
former advantages, however, seemed to prepone 
and she said : 
1, have your own way, Mr. Wiltmenm, We will 
vied whenever you please. after our» business 
unged. Tl thing to be done in the mern- 
I o mysister’s. Thesecond is for you 
Sir Hugh Chellis. After thatewe can talk of 


ng y 
» keep y 
rt ar 
] poke witl 





e first 


programme thus arranged was acted upon. 
lerat eparated at an early hour, the 
ring to her room, employing her- 
r trunks and boxes. This task was 
ed | she slept. Mr. Wilmer packed: his 
xes containing his personal property—spend- 
lifficult task, and shedding tears: of 
intment as he put away the handsome gar- 
. 1 shirt and sleeve-buttons he had ex- 
iid fashionable scenes, UnlikeMrs. 
nt chamber, he did, not close his 
nslumber. He paced the floor, when his work 
i, aud wrung his hands. in bitter an- 
ling already the hand of retributien, falling 

pon him. 

} ning came he 
id man, so wan 





looked: like a. broken- 
haggard and hollow-eyed 
His spirit was half crushed, and he: felt an 

y to cont ] tl m) rkings of his;mind;, His 
3 wandered from subject to subject:-without 
herence. At one moment he mourned 

3 downfall and lamented his adversity, and 
xt he was absorbed in some trivial idea; pony 
g upon it as earnestly as if all his, hopes: de- 
led upon it. It was impossible that sneha change 
i not be noticed when he made his appearance 
akfast-table. Mrs. Barrat was shocked by 

r subsequently informed, the honse- 
ment had fallen upon. his deposed 
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sab was ordered, the boxes were 
. Wilmer and the widow took 
r ignominious departure from the house where 
had hitherto reigned supreme, desiring only to 
uway before Captain Heddell should arrive to wit- 
ieir humiliation. They drove. directly to. the 
lence of Mrs. Barrat’s sister, engaged rooms, 
ing the curiosity of the lodging-house -keeper 
ingly devised tale, and Mr. Wilmer: then 
t Sir Hugh Chellis. 
hastened directly to the chambers reeently.oe- 
1 by the baronet, and was informed that: Sir 
h had proceede 





1to Hawk’s Nest on the previous 
As he lingered, disconcerted by this: intelli- 
», the garrulous servant. remarked. that. Sir 
into a fortume, for he had 
aid all his debts, and since his departure a num- 
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| ber of gentlemen ‘had called to sew him and had } 


expressed their profound regret on learning that he 
had quitted town. 

“ Adah must haye given him money,” thought Mr. 
Wilmer as he returned to his lodgings to consult with 
the widow. “I was right—she bribed him to marry 
her. .I suppose he’d pay handsomely if I should 
accuse him of the fact and offer to keep it secret.” 

He communicated the result of his call to Mrs. 
Barrat, who urged him to proceed to Hawk's Nest 
without delay. In obedience to her counsels he 
was on his way thither within an hour, full of 
uncertainty as to the best manner of executing his 
mission, but determined to work upon the pride of 
the young baronet, and maintain his own innocence 
of wrong-doing. 

He arrived at the little Welsh village early in the: 
afternoon, engaged a fly, and proceeded to Hawk’s 
Nest as rapidly as possible. The dozen miles to be 
traversed seemed a score to him. He was in no 
mood to admire the charming scenery, the sunshine, 
nor the songs of the birds that made the air sweet 
with melody: The driver was inclined to be talk+ 
ative, and spoke several times of having made the 
same journey recently with a mysterious veiled lady 
and her maid, but Mr. Wilmer was too perturbed to 
comprehend that his niece was the lady alludedsto, 
and became chillingly taciturn. 

“ Another mysterious visitor,” muttered the driver. 
“T suppose. he’s come all the way here to seo thie, 
Nest. I wonder what Porrocks'll say to him.” 

Long as the ride-seemed it came toan end at lasty 
Haak’s Nest in ali its picturesque beauty arose-he~ 
fore the eyes of the traveller in its green setting» of 
trees. and woods like a haven of rest. Here: hes 
assured. himself he should do something to retrieve 
his fortunes: He half arose from the seat as they 
dreve past the little stone lodge and up the ayenng; 
but sank back again as they paused before thesold+ 
fashioned porch at the front of the mansion. 

The driver ascended the steps and knockedand 
them returned to assist him to alight. Bidding 
the man wait, Mr. Wilmer descended from the:ve- 
hicle-and mounted the steps, noticing that a hand- 
some Arabian horse, saddled and caparisoned for 
journey, was in waiting under the shade of atree, 
its-bridle held by e greom. 

He had. scareely made. this observation whem he 
was admitted by Porrocks,. who looked more than: 
ever quaint in hisstrange, old-fashioned costumes 

“Ts Sir Hugh at home?” inquired the visitor. 

“Yes, sir,’ was the reply. “He's. going, away 
most immediately, six, but if yon will enter I will 
give him your name.” 

Mr. Wilmer gave his name as requested, and 
Porrocks ushered him into the drawing-room, an- 
nouncing him to Miss Chellis, who was its only 
occupant. 

The little lady was reclining in a fauteuil, her feet 
buried in a leopard-skin rug, and her hands busied 
with some intricate affair of Berlin wools and long 
ivory needles. She looked up at the visitor's en- 
trance, her bright black eyes sparkling like those-of 
a girl, and a soft, bright colour overspread her 
sallow cheeks. 

“ Wilmer!’ she exclaimed, dropping her work, and 
grasping the gold head of her cane. “ Wilmer— 
what Wilmer?” 

She arose and looked eagerly at the intruder, as-if 
she expected to behold in him her lover who had 
aied more than half a century before. Something of 
her vanished youth came back to her at that moment, 
and she looked exquisitely fair and gentle, strangely 
bright and eager, toying with her cane as if not 
needing its support, and standing erect. 

“Tam James Wilmer, madam,” replied the-visitor, 
rather awkwardly. “I am come to see Sir Hugh 
Chellis.” 

A look of keen and bitter dis.ppointment passed 
over. the wrinkled face of Miss Chellis: Her 
eyes lost their singular sparkle, the colour faded 
from. her cheeks, and she was again- only an old 
woman with a buried romance. 

“James Wilmer,” she said, leaning heavily wpon 
her staff and looking sharply into his face. “ Ah, 
you.are the younger brother—the half-brother! It 
was-the other one he loved—the eldér-one -that 
wanted to be a sailor. Where is he ?” 

“ The admiral is dead!” 

“ Ahy yes, I remember,” sighed: Miss CheHis: “He 
became an-admiral and died. He would have: been 
sixty years old if he had lived. Yes, I remember it 
all now. Be seated, Mr. Wilmer,” and-she set the 
example by sinking back again into the depths of 
her -fauteuil. “The name confused me, especially as 
1 was thinking of the past when you entered: The: 
admira] married rather late in life: I remember~he 
was getting along in years. whem his little girl-was 
born. She was-a brighty lovely child—tittle Adal! 
I heard, a.report that. she was- insane» after: her: 
father’s death!” 


——___—> 


“She was insane!” said Mr. Wilmer, desperately. 

Sometiiing in his tone canght the attention of il, 
old lady, and she looked at him with a gaz. 
so keen that it seemed to him she was reading his 
inmost soul. He shrank back at the thought, ang 
this shrinking movement was in itself a revelation 
to her. 

“Adah Wilmer is insane, is she?” she asked. 
conceiving an instantaneous dislike for her grand- 
nephew’s visitor. “Is she under a physician's 
care ?” 

Mr. Wilmer stammered a negative, surprised ang 
delighted to discover that Miss Chellis was evidently 
ignorant of the marriage between Sir Hugh and his 
niece 

“Ts sheiman asylum ?” 

“No, madam, I have preferred to keep her at 
home.” 

“Umph Not under a docter’s care and not i 
asylum! What proof have you, Mr. James Wi! 
that niece is insane?” 

“Proof?” stammered the visitor. 
father was.insane when he died.” 

“Piiatis no sign his daughter is insane!” was the 
dryresponse. “I think that that Captain What’s-his- 
name, who was appointed an executor with yeu, ong 
to look-afte® Miss Wilmer « little more closely than 
hewhas: been doing. I shall write him a note to 
ythat effect, And, if necessary, I'll take a trip tc 
}yourresidence myself. I’m the same as her great 
aunt, and have a right to look after her. Let mn seo, 
| hows old is: she ?” 

“Nearly twenty-one!” 

“So oldas.that! How time flies! It was but the 
otlier- day I dandled her in my arms, and now she is 
nearly twenty-one! She ought to be married by this 
time—and that reminds me that there was someitliing 
inher father's will about marrying, wasn’t there? A 
eratk-brained will, if ever there was one! If she 
failed: to: marry before coming of age yeu were t 
have her rty—was not that it?” 

Mr. assented, conscious that these char 
blackxeyeswerereading his thoughts, amd wishin 
himself safely-out of her presence. * 

“ Ali, I gee!” was-the significant remark of }is: 
Chellis...“ What-can all the people have been t 
ing,about 2 Are all.of the Holte and Wilmer famiilic: 
dead? Is this.child utterly friendless? If | ho 
i the. truth—I feel positive—dear, dear, if 
she loses her fortune she will not be poor, at any 
rate! S§lie’ll have her godmother’s property, an 
maybe Dorothy Chellis'll leave her something, in 
stead of-leaving all to that heathenish mission. but 
I can hardly credit it.” 

“Credit what?"cried Mr. Wilmer, sharply, con 
scious that she had guessed the truth, and betraying 
his guilt in every line of his haggard face. “If you 
mean any insinuations against me 4 

“ Suppose I do, what then ?” inquired Miss Chellis 
ironically. “Will you go tolaw about it? I wisl 
you would, Mr. James Wilmer. Then we'd se 
about poor Adah’s insanity. I tell you, I don't be- 
lieve she’s any more insane than 1 am,” and the 
little lady emphatically flourished her walking-stick 
almost in the face of the visitor. “Pretty proof 
you gave—because ‘her father was insane.’ Why 
you poor, pitiful creature, you have almost con- 
fessed your guilt. Where can people’s eyes have 
been? This alk.comes of the miserable notion of 
minding one’s. own business, and letting other 
people’s alone. If there had been one decent gossip 
or a single. Paul Pry, the truth might have been 
discovered! Dear, dear, what a wretched world! 
I'm not sure but that the heathen, with no property 
to quarrel about, have the best of it!” 

Mr. Wilmer -meditated-a retreat before this storm 
of indignation, but, before he could accomplish the 
movement, the door opened, and Porrocks made his 
appearance. 

“Tf you please,’ sir,” he said, “Sir Hugh wil! 
see you in the library; if- you will follow me.” 

The visitor arose briskly and followed the butler 
into the room designated, rejoiced to escape frem hie 
tormentor. 

Sir Hugh was standing within the library door, 
booted and spurred for a ride. He was about 
to set out for West Hoxton, in pursuit of his mys- 
terious bride, and his countenance wore a slight 
shade of annoyance at the delay occasioned by the 
visit of Mr: Wilmers He-advanced a step, however, 
with assumed cordiality, extemded his hand, and 
begged his guest to be seated. 

“{ suppose you have come-to pay us a visit,” he 
said, in a friendly tone: “It is time to renew the old 
intimacy: of ‘the: Wilmers and Chellises. My aunt 
will be delighted to seeyou, Mr. Wilmer: For my- 
‘self; I regret that I am obliged to take*a sudden 
journey and cannot remain to entertain you.” 

The visitor was astounded at this address. He 
had-expected to’ encounter coldness and reproaches 
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on the score of:his-ill-treatment of Sir Hugh's bride, 
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instead of which he was received ona friendly footing, 
and treated in the most familiar and courteous man- 
ner. What could it mean? Did Sir Hugh believe 
his bride to be insane, and did he desire to conciliate 
her relative? If so, he would divide her wealth 
with her uncle for the sake of secrecy. Visions of 
wealth suddenly extended themselves before the 
mental vision of Mr. Wilmer, and he grew at once 
seli-possessed and hopeful. 

“ My visit is not merely a friendly one, Sir Hugh,” 
he observed,with something of a mysterious air. “It 
is to you personally.” 

“Indeed! To what do I owe the honour of your 
I resence ?” 

Mr. Wilmer began to be puzzled at the quiet un- 
sciousness of Sir Hugh, especially as the blue eyes 
host looked frankly into his, as if they had 
nothing they feared to reveal. A comfortable hope 
entered his mind that Sir Hugh was not the husband 
of his niece, but that he was anadventurer who would 
prove anable assistant to him could he discover him. 
He resolved to act with the utmost caution. 

“Are you married, Sir Hugh ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Married!” repeated the baronet, a rosy colour 
mantling his cheeks, and a sudden confusion over- 
spread his countenance, 

“Yes, Sir Hugh. Were you married four days 
since at an obscure church, in the presence of two 
witnesses, to a veiled lady-——” 

“How did you know it?” cried Sir Hugh, in 
amazement. 

“How did I know it ?” returned Mr. Wilmer, 
equally amazed, since his host was proven to have 
beenthe bridegroom, and yet did not appear to know 
his visitor’s relationship to the bride. “Did you 
suppose I could be kept ignorant of it ?” 

“You have seen Miss Holte then? She has told 
you ?” exclaimed the baronet, wonderingly. 

“Miss Holte ?” 

“ Yes, L understood that you had come from her. Is 
she going to enlighten me at last? She has, I sup- 
pose, deemed it but just that I should know who she 
is, where she lives, and all about her. Isit not so?” 

Mr. Wilmer stared at the hopeful, eager face—and 
comprehended that the identity of Lady Chellis was 
a mystery to her husband. He was greatly sur- 
prised to account for a marriage in which the. bride 
remained absolutely unknown, but he accepted the 

fact with much inward rejoicings. 

If he had only known it before, he said to himself. 
He would have threatened Adah; he would have 
boldly declared her insane, and taken her into the 
‘ ountry. 

“She is not willing you should know who ghe is 
yet,” answered the false guardian, scarcely knowing 
how to reply to the baronet. “In a few weeks she 
will tell you all.” 

“But you can tell me, Mr. Wilmer?” 

“T regret that I cannot. The truth is, Sir Hugh,” 
exclaimed the visitor, brightening up, as he con- 
ceived a plausible explanation to allay the curiosity 
he had excited, “I don’t know the lady you have 
married. I happened, quite accidentally, to witness 
the ceremony in St. Mary’s Church, and the singu- 
larity of the bride attracted my attention—in fact, 
impressed itself vividly upon my mind. I feared 
you might have been imposed upon by an adven- 
turess, and, as I desired to visit Miss Chellis, I 

seized the opportunity of speaking to you on the 
subject.” 

ile concluded with an eloquent speech, believing that 
he had satisfactorily accounted for his knowledge of 
the marriage, and convinced the baronet that there 
= no connection between him and the veiled 
bride, 

“The church door was locked,” said Sir Hugh; 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes, but I entered before you did. I was incone 
of those tall pews,” Mr. Wilmer replied. 

Sir Hugh looked annoyed, but his guest could ‘not 
tell whether he believed him or not, 

“Sir Hugh,” said Mr. Wilmer, “Iam an oldman, 
1 may almost say I am older than your father 
would have been if he had lived. Young men like 
you know little of the world in comparison with the 
knowlefige of old-r people. If you would confide in 
me ant tell me low this singular marriage took 
place I should be happy to give you.a father’s advice. 
Where did you make the acquaintance of this veiled 
woman——”" 

“Lady, if you please, Mr. Wilmer,” interrupted Sir 
Hugh, half haughtily. “I declineto confide in any- 
one. Indeed, I am not at liberty to give you the in- 








formation you desire, Moreover,” he added, witli a” 


keen, suspicious look-at his guest, “I imagine that 
you know more-abott Miss Holte than you are will- 
ing to confess———” 

“Youmay well say that, Hugh,” interrupted the 
voice of Miss Chellis; as the little old lady came bus- 


tling into the room; with arastonishedand delighted ° 
¢xpression om her features.- “I’ve-been listening at: 





your door. Icouldn’t helpit. I was determined to 
know what that mean creature had to say to you. 
So you're married, Hugh ?” 

“Yes, aunt,” faltered the young baronet, with 
something of desperation in his tones. “I will not 
deny that I am married!” 

“ And to Adah Holte Wilmer ?” 

“ Adah Holte Wilmer!” repeated the bridegroom, 
a sudden light breaking over his countenance. “ Yes, 
Isee! How blind I have been! But,” he added, 
with a quick transition to gloominess, “ she is in- 
sane . 

“No more than Iam !” declared Miss Chellis, ener- 
getically. “Idon’tunderstand how you cameto marry 
her, but she’s a dear, high-spirited girl. We must 
goto her at once. Dear, dear, isn’t this delightful? 
Hugh married, and to Adah Wilmer! Why do you 
stand there and stare, Mr. Wilmer ?” she demanded, 
abruptly. “Your errand is finished, I suppose. I 
should think you must begin to desire a change of 
scene. Let me tell you one thing before you go. 
Adah has friends now, and you had better make up 
your mind that your pretty little scheme is frus- 
trated !” 

She smiled at him provokingly, and added : 

“ You may think yourself well off if Sir Hugh don’t 
prosecute you for your ill-treatment of his wife. 
Good-morning.” 

The crestfallen visitor accepted his dismissal with 
an ill grace, and took his departure in a slinking 
manner. When he had gained the open air his face 
darkened, with despair and hatred, and he muttered: 

“T have failed! Trickery and mild means have 
not availed me. Henceforth, to carry this matter 
farther, I must become a ruffian, and resort to brute 
force.” 

As he made this resolution his innate ruffianliness 
gave character to his countenance. His gentleman- 
liness fell from him as a useless garment, and, as he 
re-entered his cab, and gave the order to return, he 
appeared a very different being from the quiet-look- 
ing individual who had come to Hawk’s Nest so re- 
cently. 

He had scarcely driven away, when Miss Chellis, 
in a fever of excitement, ordered the carriage, as- 
sumed an antiquated travelling costume, and over- 
whelmed her nephew with questions regarding his 
marriage. 

“T am not angry with you, Hugh,” she said, as he 
assisted her into the chariot and followed her—“ not 
a bit of it! But, dear me, how surprised lam! Tell 
Lake to drive as fast as possible. We must catch 
the first train. But where are we going, Hugh?” 
shé added, in sudden dismay. “I did not ask that 
creature y 

“ We are going to West Hoxton 

“Ah! Good. Now tell me all about it, Hugh,” 

Sir Hugh obeyed, relating the entire adventure 
that had terminated in his marriage, being frequently 
interrupted by the ejaculations and questions of his 
excited relative. 

“ What a splendid girl!” cried Miss Chellis, when 
he had concluded, her eyes sparkling, and her hands 
industriously pressing her cane in approval. “ What 
spirit she has! Thank Providence, her fortune’s safe 
now!” 

“But, aunt, what if she should be insane ?” 

“ Pooh!” said Miss Dorothy, snapping her fingers. 
“ Could you call a girl insane after outwitting her 
uncle like that? Bless her heart! Tell Lake to 
hurry. We've passed that cab long ago. How 
thankful I am that I’m not dead, and that I have the 
chance of making a new will. If she'll accept you 
for her husband, Hugh, why I won't leave my 
money to any mission except that of making a man 
of you!” 

Her eyes twinkled, and she ordered the coachman 
to drive faster. 
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CHAPTER XX: 
In tracing human story we shall find 
The cruel more successful than the kind. 
Sir W. Davenant. 

Iupz pursued her journey through the park 
towards the Dare Arms with a fleet step, and a heart 
in which hope would take possession despite the 
warnings of her judgment. After her recent inter- 
view with her ardent young lover it was but natural 
that she should take a bright view of her father’s 
difficulties, and even cherish in her inmost soul a 
spar’: of faith in the ultimate union of herself and 
Vise sunt Tressilian. The soft spring morning was 
full of encouragement for this state of mind to one 
so sensitive to Nature’s influence as Ilde. The sun- 
beams that trickled in tiny drops through the rifts 
in the young foliage of the trees, and flecked the 
smooth walks, like a shining shower; the soft, 
sweet breeze that-caressed her checks and brought 
to her as a trophy the fresh scent of April blossoms ; 
the blue violets that meekly hid themselves besid> 


the path ina mass of vivid green ; the timid deer 
that looked up from their browsing with startled 
gaze as she passed; the small wild creatures that 
scempered at her approach, fleeing to the nearest 
covert—all these signs of warmth, fragrance and 
joyous life were golden promises to her, full of 
cheerfulness and hope-inspiring. She almost forgot 
the serious import of the errand upon which she was 
bound, and hummed a low snatch of tender song, 
but the next moment, startled at her momentary for- 
getfulness, she was again the grave and earnest 
maiden upon whom a father’s life and the honour of 
an ancient name depended. 

As she neared her destination and emerged from 
the park into the open road, she endeavoured to as- 
sume an unconcerned demeanour, in order that none of 
the villagers might guess from her manner anything 
of the serious business engaging her thoughts. She 
walked into the High Street of Edenville with a 
careless step, passed the principal inn without a 
glance towards it, and entered the post-office, which 
served also as a haberdasher’s shop. She made a 
few trivial purchases, uttered a smiling observation 
with regard to the weather, then passed out, and 
retraced her steps towards the inn, as if desiring to 
rest after her walk. 

There were a few idlers about the porch and a 
sound as if of the clinking of glasses came through 
the open door. A single glance assured the maiden 
that Therwell was not among the group, and, 
with a sigh of relief, she pushed open the small 
garden-gate, and walked round to the quiet side 
porch, in the shade of which a woman sat engaged 
with her needle. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Hoadley,” said Ilde, ples 
santly. “A fine spring morning, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh, is it you, Miss Dare?” cried the innkeeper's 
wife, arising, with a smile of welcome on her sharp- 
featured face. “Itisa bright morning. Did you 
walk from the Court, miss?” 

“ Yes, I strolled through the park. It is delight- 
fully cool there,” returned ile young lady, carelessly 
breaking a branch from «@ bush of lilacs beside the 
porch, and inhaling the “csh perfume. 

“ Ladies that have a dozen horses and can vide or 
drive when they like seem to fancy a good brisk 
walk now and then,” observed Mrs. Hoadley, “ while 
folks as must go a foot ’d give anything for a ride. 

3ut come in, miss. My sitting-room is as cool asa 
dairy, and you would do well to rest yourself a little 
before going back.” 

She took up her work, and led the way to her 
sitting-room, an apartment at the western side of 
the house. As she had said, it was cool enough, and 
very pleasant. Ilde took possession of a chintz- 
covered chair, removed her hat, and fanned herself 
with a paper that was near at hand. 

“T feel quite warm after my walk,” she said, care- 
lessly. “Tell Mr. Hoadley I wish to see him.” 

The innkeeper’s wife looked pleased and flattered, 
and hastened to do the bidding of her guest. When 
she had disappeared Ilde became thoughtful and 
troubled, uncertain what to say to Hoadley when he 
should make his appearance, and feeling a natural] 
girlish shrinking from the task before her. All 
shrinking and hesitation vanished, however, when 
she heard approaching the well-known footstep of 
her host, and she at once became resolute and self- 
possessed. 

He entered almost immediately after she had thus 
gained command over herself. His rotund person 
was enveloped in an ample white apron, and, to one 
who did not know him well, he would have seemed 
the personification of an hospitable landlord. 

“My wife says you wish to see me, Miss Dare,” 
he said, after greeting her respectfully. 

“Where is Mrs. Hoadley?” inquired the. young 
lady, observing that the woman had not returned. 

“She is serving beer in my place; if you please, 
miss. I will send her to you.” 

“No, you need not. I wish to speak to you alone 
for a few moments. Shut the door, Mr. Hoadley, and 
listen to me!” 

The innkeeper closed the door, and.returned with 
an expression of surprise upon his ruddy countenance 
at the young lady’s manner and words. 

Ilde arose, pale and calm, and stood before him, as 
if she felt herself mistress of the situation. 

“ Mr. Hoadley,” she said, quietly, “I have no time 
to spare, else I should approach the subject more 
carefully than Iam abouttodo. What Ihave tosayI 
must say at once. You are aware of the presence st 
Edencourt of. my late grandfather's secretary, Vin- 
cent Therwell 2” 

“Ye—es, miss,” stammered the innkeeper, some- 
what startled. 

“You are also aware of his preposterous claims 
upon my father? You know that he pretends to pos- 
sess full knowledge of some wrong-doing on the part 
of my father, and you also know that his pretensions. 





are false, base, and utterly without foundetion ?” 
€ 
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“I know he has a claim upon Sir Allyn,” said 
Hoadley, in some confusion, bewildered at Ilde’s 
ightforward address and management of the 





“s Y ou know also, without doubt, the price he exacts 
for his silence ? 

“T suppose I - miss.” 

, Now let me tell you what I know,” 
en looked at him sternly and accusingly, 
that seemed to read his inmost soul. “I 
cnow my father to beincapable of acrime. A host of 
friends can testify that he is as gentle in his nature 
asachild. He is the soul of honour fe 

“He was very wild once, before you can remem- 
ber,” interrupted the innkeeper. “ As to being gentle, 
why p’raps he is, as a general thing. I don’t deny 
it, miss, but a jury——” 

Iide’s hazel eyes flashed suddenly, her face glowed 
with indignation, and her lips quivered with anger. 

“Hush!” she said, in a tone that made the man 
juail before her. “Make nosuch allusions before me. 
lj am his danghter, and I will not listen to them !” 

“She has all the Dare spirit,” muttered Hoad- 
easily. “She would beat the original Dare 
if h er father had been like her I shouldn't 
. bee on here. 

[ide did not comprehend his mutterings. 
effort she regained her calmness and said: 

“ As I before remarked, father is the seul of honour. 
An accusation against him refutes itself. It is per- 
fectly plain to me that Therwell is leagued with 
you and another in a conspiracy against my father. 

Had not Sir Allyn been in ill-health so long he 
would never have submitted to your demands, but 
would have carried the case inte a court of justice.” 

“He dared net de that, miss. the case was too 
strong against him.” 

“T weuld have done it and brokon the whole con- 
spiracy,” cried Ilde, with another lighting up of her 
iark, magnetic eyes. “It is too late to do that now, 

owever. It only remains te appeal to yeu. Ther- 
well is determined to press his claims against us, 
end nothing will buy him off. My father has for years 
submitted to yeur demands, Mr. Hoadley. He has 
given you this place rent-free and has assisted you 
to become a prosperous man. Is there no gratitude 
n your seul? Have you received all these benefits 
without one kindly feeling for yeur benefactor ?” 

“Sir Allyn gave because he was afraid to refuse,” 
returned the innkeeper. “As for kind feelings, I 
keep them for those that pay me liberally.” 

“As Therwell has promised to do, I suppose ?” 
said the maiden, quickly. 

The conscious look that overspread the landlord's 
face was sufficient answer. 

“You will be well paid for villany,” said Ide, 

but have you considered what you might gain by 
honesty? You have not thoucht to ask what we 
would give if you would play the part of an honest 
man. Shawcross is, perhaps, dead. The conspiracy 
rests between you and Therwel!l. If you desert him 
the case will fall to the ground. He would not dare 
to press it.” 

e He would have the written compact, miss, be- 
twee 1 Sir Allyn and him. That’s equal to a wit- 
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“ True,” said the young lady, with a sigh. “ Leave 
that paper out of the —— Mr. Hoadley, and speak 
nly of living witnesses. With Shawcross gone, and 
you resolved to be truth ful, Therwell would be dis- 
armed. Suppe se my father were to give you a 
teed of gift of the inn and the few acres attached to 
t, would you not then do him justice? Would it 
ot be better to gain the property by an act of honesty 
than by one of villany ?” 
The innkeeper hesitated and became thoughtful. 
“If five hundred pounds in gold were added to 
he house and lands,” surgested the maiden, 
‘would you not take the matter into consideration.” 
The landlord’s eyes sparkld greedily, and his face 
wore an expression of avarice 
“ Think of th e nom you W ill do my poor father,” 
said Ilde, s *, believing that she had at last en- 
raged his consideration of her offer. “Think of his 
frail health, of his troubled existence! Think of the 
errible fate from which you would rescue me! Oh, 
Mr. Hoadley, by your love for your own children, I 
onjure you to deal justly with me! By your hopes 
f salvation at the last, when all these human cares 
are forgotten, and mere temporal wealth will be 
itterly useless, I beseech you to be honest with 
yourself, honest with my father, honest with me.” 
She concluded in an impassioned tone, full of 
pathos and energy, but the man to whom she ap- 
pealed was deaf to everything except the promise of 
4 lk 
“Five hundred pounds, I think you said,” he mut- 
tered, reflectively. 
“Name your own price, Mr. Hoadley,” was the 
reply. “ You will find my father generous if you 
vill be just !” 
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Again the man hesitated, his eyes sparkling more 
greedily than before. Then his features hardened. 
Whether it was that he suspected Ilde of ensnaring 
him into an admission of his share in a conspiracy ; 
whether he feared to own to the truth lest he should 
fall under the power of the law; whether he clung to 
the doctrine of “ honour among thieves,” and pre- 
ferred to remaih true to Therwell; whether he pre- 
ferred the spoils of guilt to the wages of honesty ; 
or whether he determined to exact an equal recom- 
pense from his ally and superior in the conspiracy to 
that promised by Ilde, remained unknown. It was 
certain, however, that his expression changed, and 
that he had evidently made up his mind to deny her 
prayers. 

“Tt’s no good talkin’, Miss Dare,” he said, obsti- 
nately. “The truth is, I can't be bought over. 
Your fate ain’tso bad as it might be—Therwell is a 
gentleman——” 

“T do not wish to hear your opinion as to my fu- 
ture, Mr. Hoadley,” said the young lady, haughtily, 
and unable to conceal her disappointment at his de- 
cision. “ You refuse, then, to do my father jus- 
tice?” 

“ Justice! Well, that depends how we look at it,” 
said the innkeeper. “Do you know, Miss Dare, 
that you have injured your cause by coming to me 
on this errand? Suppose I was called upon to testify 
in court, I should have to say that youhad tried to 
bribe me, and that would tell heavily against Sir 
Allyn. Not that I shall tell, of course,” and he 
smiled, and rubbed his hands tegether, as if he were 
speaking an untruth te soothe her. 

Iide’s lip curled contemptuously. 

“ Bo as you like about telling,” she said, coldly. 
“Tf the case has to be tried 1 shall prebably be a 
witness too.” 

She took up her hat, tied the ribbons hurriedly 
under her chin, and was about te take her departure 
when he stopped her and said : 

“My dear Miss Dare, allow me te give you a little 
good advice. You had better submit quietly. You 
cannot fully understand the charge against yeur 
father, or the evidence te support that charge. Why, 
he signed a compact that in itself would be enough 
to convict him. Therwell ain’t’a man te be trifled 
with. He won't stand amy nonsense. You had 
better resign yourself to a marriage with him. If 
you cheose te resist you will net improve matters, and 
your family affairs will become the talk of the county. 
People will wonder why you should be forced into 
a hateful marriage, and the truth may transpire. 
Take my advice, Miss Dare, and submit quietly to 
what can’t be helped.” 

He paused, his audacity failing him before her 
stern, haughty look, and he involuntarily retreated. 

Without another word to him, but with angry 
feeling in her heart, and deepening the darkness of 
her sombre eyes, Ilde walked from his presence, 
leaving him annoyed and astonished at her demea- 
nour. 

“ Her pride’ll be brought down yet,” he muttered. 
“T'd like to see the Dare family humbled, that I 
would. Therwell can do it, and I'll stick to him. 
He'll have to be more liberal in his offers, though ; 
but I can manage it—I can manage it.” 

With a complacent smile, he returned to his bar. 

Iide passed out of the side porch without meeting 
anyone, and took her way homeward with a slow 
and weary step. She felt thoroughly depressed at 
the result of the interview from which she had hoped 
so much, and for a moment was inclined to be dis- 
couraged. But her hopes were merely lessened, 
not destroyed. She reflected that she had but tried 
the first of her plans. Others remained, and she 
might be successful in one of them. At any rate, 
it would never do to give up, with so much de- 
pending upon her. 

She had come to this decision, when she reached 
the little gate by which she could gain entrance into 
the park. She was applying the key to the lock, 
when the sound of horses’ hoofs were heard, and she 
beheld a horseman coming swiftly down the road, 
from the direction of Edencourt. 

The second glance assured her that the horseman 
was her enemy—Therwell. 

He saw and recognized her at the sdme moment, 
and rode up before she could open the gate, salut- 
ing her with a bow and a mocking smile. 

“Well met, Miss Dare,” he said, in his bland 
voice. “ You have been out for a little walk, I see. 
Did you stop at the Dare Arms? Perhaps you saw 
Mr. Hoadley ? It has occurred to me several times 
that you might desire a private interview with him.” 

The flush that lighted up Ilde’s cheeks assured 
him that his random guess had hit the truth. 

“Did you succeed in getting him to betray me?” 
inquired Therwell, with affected lightness. “ But I 
nevd not ask. Your melancholy face tells of failure. 
Allow me to express my sympathy.” 

Tide made no reply. With a quick movement she 








opened the gate and withdrew the key. Tho nex: 
moment she ran into the park, closed the gat, 
and locked it in the very face of her persecutor, 
She heard an exclamation of annoyance, but did not 
linger in the vicinity of Therwell, hurrying as fas; 
as possible towards home. 

(To be continued.) 





WATERING IN THE PARISIAN GARDENS AND 
PARKS. 

Ir there be any one thing which in Parisian gar- 
dens is managed very much better than in Britis), 
ones it is the watering. It is perfectly and th, 
roughly done, so that they move trees in the midd). 
of summer with impunity; keep the grass in t) 
driest and dustiest parts of Paris as green as a: 
emerald, the softiest and thirstiest of bedding plan 
in the healthiest state; and as for the roads, 
way they moisten those cannot be surpassed. The, 
are, without being muddy, kept agreeably moist, firm 
and crisp as could be desired. 

Of course they effect all this in the first instanc, 
by having the water laid on; but that is net al! 
With us, even where we have the water laid on, we 
too often spend an immense amount of labour in dis 
tributing it. In Paris generally it is applied with a 
solitary hose, which pours a vigorous stream 
divided and made cearse er fine either by turning 
a cock, by the finger, or even by the force of th: 
water. This is of course the way they apply it ti 
beds of shrubs, &c., that require individual watering 
so te speak, and it is alse the way they water the 
smaller bits of grass about the Louvre and eihe: 
places ; but when it comes te watering a large spac» 
of grass it is very different, and then it is that 
their system is seen in all its excellence. 

Passing by the racecourse at Longchamps, it could 
lately have been seen carried out in perfection. ‘I'L 
space had beceme very much cut up by the great 
review and the races. In any case they water it to 
keep it as green as pessible in summer. At firs: 
sight it would appear a difficult thing to water a 
race-course, but two men were empleyed in doing i: 
effectually. Right acress the whole open space from 
east to west stretched an enormous hose of meta! 
but in joints of say about 6 ft. each. The whole was 
rendered flexible by these portions being joined to 
each other by short strong bits of leathern hese, each 
metal joint or pipe being supported upon two pairs 
of little wheels. By means of these the whole may 
be readily moved about without the slightest injury 
to the hose in any part. At about a yard or so apari 
along this pipe jets of water came forth all in on 
direction, and spread out so as to fully sprinkle tho 
ground on one side; and thus from one hose, 5 fect 
or so, the whole plain of Longchamps was being 
watered. There were two of these hoses at work, 
one man attending to each of them ; the only atten- 
tion required being to pass from one end of the line 
to the other, and push forward the hose as each por- 
tion became sufficiently watered. In this way also 
are watered the lawns at Baron James Rothschilu’s 
beautiful place in the same neighbourhood. 

The simplest thing of all is the way they make the 
perforations for the jets along the pipe. They are 
simply little longitudinal holes driven in the pipe 
with a bit of steel. They must be made across tlic 
pipe, or the water will not spread in the desired di- 
rection There are various modes of spreading 
water now to be seen at the Exhibition, but none of 
them half as good as this simple method. The hos: 
for watering the roads isarranged on wheels also, 
but, as it must be at all times under command when 
carriages pass.by, it has only one hose, which is 
directed by a man who moves about among the car- 
riages with the greatest ease, and keeps his portion 
of the road in capital condition. Of course it is a 
much cheaper way than carrying the water about as 
we do, as then we must have horse and cart, wear 
and tear, and man also; whereas, by having tle 
water laid on, all the men have to do in watering is 
to attach the hose and commence immediately. 12 
the same way as much work can be done in a garden 
in a day as with ten men by the ordinary mode; sv 
that, inthe end, it is much cheaper to have the waicr 
laid on. 








Bock AGAtN.—A correspondent informs us that 
gold has been found in many parts of the Highlands 
by a gentleman who has had many years’ experience 
at the gold diggings in Australia and New Zealand. 
Our informant states that the precious metal was 
found in fourteen or fifteen different parts of the 
country; end thathe believes there is gold to be foun 1 
along the boundaries of Argyll and Perth shires, aud 
all the way from Glenfine to the head of Glonative 
He has also found lead, copper, silver, and other 
ores. It will be seen before. long there will bo 
great influx of Southerners in the North as a cva- 
ecqnence. 

















SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
—_——— > -—__- 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


In the meantime Fenton rode on musingly to New- 
port, arranging in his own mind the means by which 
he should unmask Rosa to Mrs. Hawks. 

He did not disguise to himself the difficulty of the 
undertaking, for he was well aware of that lady’s 
cversion to himself, but still he would not despair of 
success, for upon the defeat of her rival depended the 
restoration of Inez to her aunt’s favour, and on that 
also rested the possibility of his future union with 

Godfrey Fenton admitted this to himself with a 
pang; loving her as he did, pledged to her.as he 
vas, he knew himself too well to venture on a 

wion with an almost dowerless bride when his 
marriage would be sure to offend the mother on 
whom his worldly prosperity depended. 

° Fenton's first object was to see Mr. Manly, and he 
dismounted in front of some chambers, and looking 
over the names aflixed to the different doors soon 
found the one he was in search of. 

_ The lawyer was within and alone. A large tin 
ox was open on the table before him, the interior of 
vhich was divided into several compartments, each 
ene of sufficient size to contain a considerable 
number of papers. 
; A glance at the box showed the visitor that the 
letter H was conspicuously painted on the front of 
‘, and he congratulated himself on having made his 

isit at this most opportune moment. Mr. Manly was 
evidently overlooking the Horton papers in the for- 
pao of finding the trust hidden away among 
, He arose and received Fenton; offered him a 
chair, and then impatiently put aside the deeds 
ver which he had been looking, and turned towards 
18 guest as if ready to listen to the business that 
brought him there. 

F oaon smiled, and said: 

‘ "+ must introduce myself, I perceive, Mr. Man! 

tert, om to have no recollection of having seen ~~ 
reves — Godfrey Fenton, the betrothed hus- 
caltad’ iss Lopez, and in that character I have 
lemal ages 7% : Fog told that you have been the 
pia er of her mother’s family for many 

27 
; Bas Manly bowed gravely, though a sudden ex- 
‘seston came over his face which did not escape 
‘Le observant eyes fastened on him. 
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[A CONSULTATION. } 


“I am happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Fenton,” he said, “ and I shall be glad to do what I 
can for you, if you wish to consult with me on that 
young lady’s affairs.” 

“ Thavecome hither for that purpose, and I think you 
can do a great deal for me, Mr. Manly. But I must 
first assure you that I come from Mr. Lopez himself, 
with full powers to make such inquiries as he is not 
in a condition to prosecute himself. He has learned 
from his sister-in-law, Mrs. Hawks, that she has 
executed a will bequeathing her fortune to a girl not 
allied to her by blood, and as Mr. Loptz is certain 
that a paper was in your possession which takes 
from the old lady the right to dispose of the Horton 
estate to the injury of his daughter, he has com- 
rr aa me to call on you and ascertain if it be 
safe.” 

While Fenton spoke thus the lawyer could not 
wholly control his features. 

He seemed troubled as well as surprised, and 
quickly asked : 

“How could Mr. Lopez te aware of the existence 
of such an instrument-as you refer to? Mr. Horton 
never, I am sure, confided such information to him. 
They were not on friendly terms with each other, 
and I do not think that any communication passed 
between them previous to the old gentleman’s death.” 

“But you do not deny that such a settlement was 
made, Mr. Manly? I am fully assured of the fact, 
as well as Mr. Lopez.” 

“Indeed! Then what has become of it, for I 
assure you that it is mot, and never has been in my 
possession.” 

Fenton hesitated but a moment. He then looked 
firmly in the lawyer's face, and replied: 

“That does not agree, sir, with what you confided 
toafriend of mine. Mrs. Langley repeated to me 
what passed between you and herself last evening 
on this subject, though I must do her the justice to 
state that she did so with the understanding that it 
should not be spoken of. To no one, save yourself, 
and those most vitally interested in this affair, would 
Ihave done so; but in a case of such importance I 
could not hesitate as to the course I must pursue. 
In consequence therefore of what Mrs. Langley told 
me, I have called upon you on behalf of Mr. Lopez 
and his daughter. I am aware that you are friendly 
to their cause and would gladly serve Miss Lopez as 
far as lies in your power.” 

Mr. Manly nodded assent, and, after a pause, asked : 

“Did Mrs. Langley give you the impression that 
the will of Mr. Horton was actually in my possession, 
Mr. Fenton ?” 





“That was what I understood, sir.” 

“Then you are mistaken. I wish it had been sa, 
for I should then be ina better position to bai-ie 
for this young. lady’s rights. I am warmly interested 

in Miss Lopez, though I am afraid that 1 am power- 
less to serve her. I was, when you came in, givin¢ 
a thorough examination to the Horton papers, in th» 
faint hope that I had overlooked the one whirh 
could have thrown some light on this subject. Bus 
during a temporary illness my keys were used, 
and it was stolen from me; not the will itself, re- 
member, but the clue to where it might be found.” 

“This is very strange. Pray explain, if you please, 
Mr. Manly.” 

“Of course I will, painful as it is to me to do so 
Mr. Horton was a singular and suspicious man; he 
disliked Mr. Lopez exceedingly, and he took every 
precaution to prevent him from knowing that he de- 
signed to leave his estate in such a way as would in- 
sure its transmission to his grand-daughter. He 
wrote his will himself, for in early life he had studied 
law, and concealed it in the old house at Oaklands. 
He left with me a sealed envelope, to be opened on 
the day Miss Lopez attained her nineteenth year, and 
informed me that in that I should find the spot indi- 
cated in which his will was to be found. That, 
sir, is the paper that was stolen, by whom, or for 
what purpose, I cannot understand. I would freeiy 
give half my fortune to regain it, for such a thins 
never happened to me before, and how deeply I feel 
it you can scarcely understand. Mrs. Hawks’s will 
is made; I drew it up myself, and there is no hope 
that justice will be done to her niece, unless I can 
recover the clue to the settlement.” 

“T believe, Mr. Manly, that Mr. Lopez can point 
out to you the place in which it was concealed. Some- 
thing so singular has occurred that, much as I have 
hitherto doubted supernatural influences, I cannot 
refuse to believe in this one instance, because it bas 
been so singularly corroborated by what you have 
just told me.” 

The lawyer looked at him as if he thought Fenton 
was losing his senses, but that gentleman calmiy 
went on: 

“Mr, Lopez dreamed of the spot in which the will 
so important to his daughter was to be found ; for im 
spite of Mr. Horton’s precautions he knew that some- 
thing of the kind had beenexecuted. He insists that 
his wife came to him and warned him of its place of 
concealment, accurately describing it.” 

“But, my dear sir, the will was made after the 
death of Mrs. Lopez, and she could have kuown mo 
thing of its existence.” 
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“Blagdon is a man who will sell himself for 
money, as most spendthrifts will. If we can only 
discover him and convince him that it will be to his 
advantage to give the information we want I be- 
lieve we shall succeed in gaining him over. Nil 
desperandum shall be my motto, Mr. Manly, for I have 
everything to gain or lose on the issue of this affair. 
I adore Inez Lopez, but my mother, on whom I am 
nearly dependant, will cut me off without any provision 
if I marry a girl with only a thousand a year. We 
could not possibly live on that, and, if I relinquish 
wealth to secure the hand of Inez, it is but fair that 
I should obtain some worldly equivalent with it. If 
she be defrauded of her inheritance I believe I shalJ 
go mad, and—and do something desperate.” 

The excitement which Fenton -had. hitherto con- 
trolled now overpowered him, and with flashing eyes 
and flushed face he arose and paced rapidly to and 
fro the narrow boundary of the apartment. The 
cynical expression habitual to the lips of Manly 
faded away, and he watched the agitated young 
man with am expression of sympathy and with an 
interest not often indulged in by him. 

The lawyer understeod all that Fenton’s commu 
cation implied, and he clearly saw that unless th 1 
interests of Miss Lopez were secured beyond a dovbt, 
much as Penton loved her, he would not 
sacrifice himself for her sake. 

The acute of the world, who spent his life in 
battling for mundane interests, could see nothing 
wrong in this, and he pitied the lovers over whom so 
heavy @-calamity hung with all his heart. He more 
bitterly than ever fieeetted the illness which had 
led to such disastrous résults, but he could see no 
promise of success in the warfare that Fenton had 


| 8¢ sonable My son, a lad of twelve years of age, taal 
alone and gave the alarm.” 

“Have you missed anything else from that box? 
I perceive that other names are on the different 

| packages, and an examination of them might furnish 

some clue to this mysterious affair.” 

‘ The same idea struck me, and I was endeavour- 

g to ascertain that when you came in and inter- 
rupted me. . I had examined all the packages except 
one, and if you will amuse yourself with the evening 
paper for afew moments I will prosecute my search.” 

“ Pray do so, but I am too much interested in 
its result to concentrate my mind on the news of the 
day.” 

With nervous fingers the lawyer opened the 
parcel, on which the name of Hopkinson was en- 
dorsed in a crabbed hand, and after a few moments’ 
search he uttered an exclamation. 

Fenton excitedly asked: 

“What is it? Have you discovered any farther 
loss?” 

“ Yes—a note for five hundred pounds from.a man 
named James Blagdon to Mathew Hopkinson has 
also disappeared. Iam certain it.was in this parcel, 
for I-placed it here only a few. days before I was 
taken ill.” 

“And this Blagdon, who is he? . What>is he? 
And above all is he a friend of Wilkins?” 

“As to the last query Tam sure he isnot, for Blag- 
don is a dissipated good-for-naught, with whom.a 
respectable young man like Wilkins would form 
no intimacy.” 

“ Does he live in this place? Can we find him.in 
any way?’ 

Manly shook his head. 

‘Tam afraid not. He was informed lately that it’ 
was my intention to bring an action against him,on 
this very note that is missing, and he disappeared | tone.of bitterness : 
from the town; no one knows whither he went, forl “Must the estate go to the legatee if the will be 
have caused inquiry to be made for him in vain.” not found? In making that of Mrs. Hawks were 

“Tell me something abouthim. May he not have | yon not sharp enough to leave some loophole throu 
been employed by Wilkins to get possession of the | which the quibbles of the law might creep in aad 
trust L scatter its provisions to the winds? Such things 

‘That is impossible, Mr. Fenton; for neither | are not uncommon among men of your profession, 
Blagdon nor any other person knew. that it had been | you know.” 
confided to me. Wilkins could never have bribed A faint hectic spot came across the checks of the 
him to gain possession of it when he was not aware | lawyer, and he replied: 
of its existence. If Blagdon took it it was only to “When called upon, sir, to act in my professiona! 
divert suspicion from himself by removing some- | capacity, I of course drew up such a will as will 
thing else from the box that might be more important | stand the scrutiny -of any-court of law. If Mrs 
than his own note for so paltry a sum of money,” Hawks possesses the right to dispose of the property 

‘Yes, I see; but he has evidently let Wilkins into | she holds it will certainly descend to Miss Gordon 
his secret, and he has had shrewdness enough to | unless the will be cancelled or destroyed. 

fit by it. I remember now that Miss Lopez said “Tt shall not go to her!” exclaimed Fenton, in an 
of the noctuynal visitors to Oaklands was called | excited manner. “I swear that it shall not. You 
my by his companion. The man who spoke to | have that will in your possession, of course ?” 
nm, and } her assured her that the will should be forthcoming Mr. Manly coloured, and in a tone of resentmen' 
tending jin time to her inheritance, but of course we | replied: ‘ 
rely upon that. Wemust take energetic mea- “No; Mrs. Hawks refused to allow me to brings 
to remedy the wrong that has been | it away with me, alleging that the loss of the trust 
f which I informed her, induced her to believe that 
it would be safer in her own keeping.” 

“Tamgladofthat. Mrs. Hawks shall yet tearit u; 
forI mean to arouse in her weak mind intense an 
.gainst that unprincipled girl; and 1 sincerely hop: 
that the testator may die before she has a chance t 
make another. Excuse me, Mr. Manly, but since | 
1m foiled here I must putin motion the other spring 
that are destined to explode the mine I will dig b 
neath Miss Gordon's unsuspecting feet. You knov 
everybody in this place, of course, and I empowe: 
you to find the detective I wish toemploy. I have 

enough money and to spare for this puty »se.”” 

He seized his hat, but the lawyer detained him 

“Stop a few more moments, “Mr. Fenton, if yor 
please, and let us calmly discuss our plans. It we 
accomplish anything we must act in concert.’ 

Fenton, again sat down, mastered his impatience 
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| Manly’s usual astute ness seeme 2d to have deserted 
ver heard | him; he sat staring helplessly at Fenton, 
belicve in | his head ina dreary and doubtful manner. 
ns; but there is | length, said: 
At the time of | “It is easy enough to insist on what should be 
He had gone | done, but how we are to set about doing it is the 
hI had some | question. Without more tangible proof against Wil- 
‘overy. than we possess we could never bring the thing 
wuld have | home to him, and he is far too sharp to commit him- 
self. Unless the burglar comes forward himself and 
.ccuses him I see no possible chance of detecting him. 
How little he is likely to do such a thingas that you 
an see for yourself, for he would ren der himself liable 
to a criminal prosecution for entering the house in 
» collect | the way he did.” 
Fenton, however, would not be discouraged. 
said: 
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‘It is not my way, Mr. Manly, to give up the ship 
| till the last timbers have parted. We must fight this 
st of our ability, though we are 
working almost in the dark. I shall employ ashrewd 
detective to watch Wilkins, and discover who are his 
intimate friends. I shall set another on the track 
of Blagdon ; if we find him we can imprison him on 
the charge of embezzling the note, and wring from 
him the information we want respecting the other 
matteras the price for withdrawing the prosecution.” 

With a heavy sigh, the lawyer replied : 
“That's all that can be done; but I am afraid that 
| Blagdon will not be found. A few years ago he was 


and ina short time a plan was agreed upon whic! 
Mr. Manly undertook to carry out himself, leaving th 
young man free to act against the invader of the 
rights of Inez without being hampered by any othez 
business. 

As they parted the lawyer said: 

“T shall act as promptly and more cautiously in 
this affair than you would, sir; for shall never fee! 
entirely free from self- reproach if Miss Lopez be de- 
prived of her inheritance throngh the loss of what 
was confided to me. I heartily wish you success in 
all you may undertake, Mr. Fenton.’ 

“Thank you; and now I go to beard the lion in 
his den—in other words, to try and open the eyes of 


| in possession of a respectable property, but he has 
nue | gambled and drank until nearly the whole of it is 
goae. The note that is missing was secured by a 
mortgage on the house in which his rrother, a 
very infirm old woman, lives; and, I am willing to 
believe, that it was to secure her from being turned 
out on public charity that he purloined it. Heisa 
| reckless fellow, but by no means a bad-hearted one. 
He is his own enemy.” 
Fenton impatiently replied : 


that poor old woman to the duplicity and double- 
dealing of her would-be heiress.’ 

“If you be guilty of such imprudence as that 
you will lose all. Warn Miss Gordon, and she wil 
be prepared for you. She has possession of the ear 
and the heart of Mrs. Hawks ; all you could say against 
her would be of no avail. No, no. If you hope t 
succeed you must use other means, and strike when 
she is least expecting the blow.” 
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Fenton paused a moment, and then said : 

‘ {hat is worth considering. I have thought of 
two plans, and the most distasteful one will probably 
be the one I shall at last be compelled to adopt. I 
will see you again before long, Mr.- Manly, and let 
you know how Iam progressing. Good-afternoon. 
| must see and consult with a friend of mine before 
vight. With her assistance I hope to prove more 
than a match for Miss Gordon, with all her 

unning.” 

Fenton hastened to the hotel, gained his room, 
where he hurriedly arranged his toilet. 

Then, in a feverish state of impatience, he ‘pro- 

eded to the apartments occupied by Mrs. Langley 
and her brother. These consisted of two pleasant 

ms, opening into each other, one of which was 
fitted up as a parlour, in which was a sofa-bedstead, 
cupied at night by Denham. 

Ile was greatly rejoiced to find her alone, for he 
had feared that the presence of Guy might interfere 
with the conference he wished to hold with her on 
tue subject of which his mind was full. 

Mrs. Langley held out her hand with a smile of 
welcome, and said: 

“You look very little like a happy lover, Godfrey. 
| hope that nothing has happened to cause a quarrel 
between yourself and your new flame, for I have 
made up my mind that you are to be constant to 
uer. 

“Of that there need be no doubt, Anna, for I am 
more eitchanted with Inez than ever. If I lose her 
I shall lose everything ; for, as the French say, I 
have lost my head as well as my heart.” 

“So much the better. I like to see you so much 
in earnest. What has gone wrong then; for your 
face tells me that something has ?” 

“It must be a very tell-tale face then; but you are 
shrewd enough to read a fellow’s heart through 
every disguise. However, it is not my purpose to 
attempt to deceive you, cousin, for it is necessary 
that I should give you my most unreserved confidence. 
I hope that you will accept it, and redeem your pro- 
uise to aid me in every way you can to smoothe the 
road to a speedy union with Inez.” 

“Tam most eager to do so, Godfrey, so speak as 
freely as you choose. I am all attention.” 








ireet 

Her bright, piercing eyes were fixed intently on his 
face. Fenton returned the questioning glance, and, 
vith a Jaugh, said: 

You are a trueplotter, Anna. If you had lived 
in the days of conspiracies, and been'thrown among 
se who moved the springs of empires, you -would 
»madea name in history. I have come to you 
now to get you to exert your peculiar talents in my 
behalf, and I trust. that you will not refuse what I 
shall ask.” 

“Thanks for the equivocal compliment; but let 
that pass, and explain to me what I am to do. You 
know beforehand that*I will refuse you nothing that 
is reasonable.” 

“You may not think it reasonable or honourable ; 
when we have a base adversary to deal with we 
t fight her with her own weapons, I'll not mystify 
iy longer, but state at once that your quick wit 
d me in accomplishing a plan I have devised 
se Miss Gordon in her true character to Mrs. 

‘s. Nothing else can saye the inheritance of 
iy betrothed to her.” 

‘That is enough, Godfrey. Tell me what is to be 
done, and I will aid you with all my power.” 

He pressed her hand warmly, and said: 

“You have always been my best friend, Cousin 
2, and I felt sure I should not call on you in 
1. Ishall proceed at once to explain my plot, 
and you shall judge of its chances of success. Rosa 
Gordon is an incomparable mimic; she spares no 
one, and I féel assured that the peculiarities of Mrs. 
Hawks have not escaped caricature, for the amuse- 
ment of her intimate friends. Can we not manage 
to get such an exhibition from Rosa, and place Mrs. 
‘awks where she will be an unsuspected looker-on, 
and see herself used as a langhing-stock for others ? 
rhat once effectéd, the will she has made would be 
lestroyed before she slept.” 
rt gley clapped her hands and gleefully ex- 
claimed : 
' “Tsee—I understand. Excellentand well devised ; 
but how are we to overcome the difficulties in our 
way? Mrs. Hawks never leaves her own apart- 
ments except for a drive. She receives no one, and 
er to you that I do not even know her by 
Sight. 

“Where is she located ? Anywhere near you?” 

“Yes, that isin your favour. Her rooms are 
next to these and that door in the opposite wall 
goes into her parlour. I can hear the rattle of the 
dice now, for Miss Gordon spends her days in play- 
ing at backgammon or cards with the old lady.” 

“Ah, then I must speak more cautiously, for I 
would not have Rosa’s keen ears detect my voice in 
secret conference with you for any consideration. 
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Everything depends on the mystery with which we | 


shroud our proceedings.” 

“ Well, yes; and now for the programme. ‘How 
shall we proceed to obtain the result at which you aim?” 

“The first thing to be accomplished is for you to 
make the acquaintance of Mrs. Hawks. That will 
not be so difficult as at first it may seem; the proxi- 
mity of your rooms and her infirmities afford you 
an excuse for seeking her, and I think she will feel 
flattered by the advances you may make. You can 
fascinate whoever you choose, Anna; and if you set 
yourself to work in earnest you can not only gain the 
good will of the old lady, but you will be able to win 
the confidence of Miss Gordon. That will be ab- 
solutely necessary to our success, for you must have 
her in here some evening with that young Bates and 
his sister. Rosa is easily tempted to mimic anyone 
that is suggested, and if she thinks Mrs. Hawks 
safely bestowed for the night she will no doubt con- 
sent to serve her up for your entertainment. If 
you can accomplish this I will engage to do the 
rest. With the assistance of the old attendant, 
who is a fast friend of mine and was once the nurse 
of Inez, I think the scales can be wrenched from the 
eyes of that deluded woman, and Rosa Gordon sink 
to her proper level in the esteem of her benefactress.” 

Mrs. Langley listened with vivid interest. She 
had no scruples as to playing the part assigned her, 
for she was so eager to place a bar to the pretensions 
of Fenton to the hand of the girl her brother loved 
that she considered any means justifiable that would 
tend to that end. 

Besides, she considered Rosa Gordon a most un- 
scrupulous girl, who merited the exposure she was 
so ready to prepare for her. After a moment’s 
thought she said : 

“T have promised to aid you, Godfrey, and TI will 
try my best todo so. But if I am to succeed, you 
must keep yourself in the back-ground, and permit 
me to speak of you to Miss Gordon in such a way as 
will induce her to believe that Iam not the warmest 
friend you have. Slighting remarks with reference 
to you will probably wimher confidence sooner than 
anything else, and without that I can do nothing, you 
know.” 

“Oh! as to that you are welcome to use your own 
discretion. You may blacken me to the hue of 
Othello himself, if it will serve any useful purpose, 
and [I shall. not care. ~The day has long’ passed 
sineé Rosa Gordon’s opinion of me was of any con- 
sequence. As to myself, I will spend a week at the 
Glades, fancying myself a demi-god while basking 
in the smiles of my queen of beauty, and listening 
to the sweet words of the most enchanting nymph 
that ever cast her spells on man. Oh, Anna, | 
love Inez to that degree that I shall be tempted to 
risk everything to make her mine, even if she be so 
unfortunate as to lose her inheritance.” 

“Poor love-sick boy!” she laughingly exclaimed, 
as she passed her hand through his waving hair 
with a caressing movement familiar to him from 
childhood. “Your heart is truly aroused for the 
first time, Godfrey, and Iam most happy that it is 
so. Opal Hastings would never have suited you, 
and I am glad that you have found metal more at- 
tractive. Guy will make up to her for the loss of 
such affection as you had to bestow, for he has 
long and truly loved her. You have no idea what 
astruggle it has been to him to repress every 
outward demonstration of his passion.” 

“Only help me to restore to Inez the fortune that 
of right belongs to her, and Guy is welcome to marry 
Opal as soon as her parents will consent, and also to 
inherit from my mother the whole of the money my 
stepfather bequeathed her the power to save. You 
know that Mr. Markland intended that it should be 
divided between us at her death, but in her anger 
against me for disappointing her most cherished 
project my mother will, no doubt, give Denham the 
whole of it.” 

A faint cloud passed over the face of Mrs. 
Langley, for he alluded to a family arrangement 
which had already produced much ill-feeling, and 
estranged the two young men from each other. 

Fenton’s mother had been left a widow but 
slenderly provided for; when he was in his tenth 
year she married a second time. 

Mr. Markland was a man of great wealth, and 
correspondingly liberal in his expenditure. He 
had a niece and nephew partially dependant upon 
him ;_ the boys were near the same age, and both 
were educated at his expense, with the avowed in- 
tention of providing equally for them when they at- 
tained the age of majority. 

He died suddenly without adding to his will the 
codicil that would have insured this, and his widow 
came into the possession of the half of his estate, 
which he had bequeathed to her for her life, intend- 
ing, it was well known among his friends, that at 
her decease it should be equally divided between 
Godfrey Fenton and his nephew. The remaining 








half devolved to two young dawghters then almost 
in their infancy. 

Though perfectly aware of her husband’s inten- 
tions, Mrs. Markland made no effort to provide for 
Denham, but used all her financial ability to create 
out of her savings an estate for her son that would 
ultimately place his fortune on an equality with that 
of her younger children. Guy Denham she retained 
as the manager of her large estate, with aliberal sa 
lary, but nothing farther was attempted by her to 
render him independent. 

Mrs. Langley had married before the death 
uncle, an@dhis bridal gift to her was the handsome 
portion of five thousand pounds settled on hersel 
Mr. Markland’s great fondness for his nephew in 
duced those who knew him most intimately to be 
lieve that he would do more for him than for his 
sister, and much surprise was felt when it was found 
that Denham, at his uncle’s decease, was left entirely 
at the mercy of the widow. 

Mrs. Langley remembered all these things, and 
with sudden coldness she replied : 

“We will not speak on that subject, if you please, 
Godfrey. My brother is the last man to be willing to 
profit by your disobedience, so far as money is con 
cerned. Your mother will do what she pleases with 
her savings, and I have little doubt that you will 


ultimately become their possessor. Fiercely as Aunt 
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Gertrude's anger will rage against you for a season 
for refusing to make yourself and Opal miserable at 
her bidding, she will forgive you; for you know that 
you are the pride and darling of her heart.” 

“Do you think it will be possible for her to get 
over it if I marry Inez with the little that, at any rate, 
will be hers? She will have a thousand a year, but 
that my hanghty mother would regard as only next 
to pauperism.” 

“T cannot answer for results if you give up Opal 
with her brilliant prospects, and take to yourself a 
wife with so small a provision as that. Aunt Ger 
trude might be obstinate, for she loves money and 
the power it gives better than anyone I have ever 
known ; but we will not consider that phase of the 
affair, for I have made up my mind that we will put 
Miss Gordon aside, and reinstate your lady-love in 
the good graces of her rich relative, who shall reward 
the service you intend to render her by consenting 
to-your marriage with her niece, and endowing her 
with the whole of her fortune. Nothing less wil! 
compénsate me for the trouble I am going to take.’ 

“JT only hope that you will meet with so just a re 
ward, Anna. I know that I shall thank you, and 
bless you as the saviour of my happiness if you can 
succeed ; and now I believe we fully understand each 
other. I will make my arrangements to remove to 
the Glades to-morrow, and every evening I will come 
in to hear of the progress you are making in gaining 
the confidence of Mrs. Hawks and her protegée. | 
must leave you now to seek an interview with Mrs 
Perkins, and initiate her into our plans.. She is de 
voted to the interests of Inez, and will not fail 
to second us with all her heart. I will write yon a 
| few lines, informing you of the result of my con- 
| ference with her. Aw revoir, my charming cousin.” 

He raised the hand Mrs. Langley extended to him 
gallantly to his lips, and, bowing low over it, left the 
room. 

Mrs. Langley laughed softly to herself as the door 
closed upon him, and, after musing a few moments 
these words broke unconsciously from her lips: 

“Godfrey is just what he was in boyhood—eager 
in the pursuit of what interests him at the moment 
careless of results to others, provided he grasps his 
own quarry. Well, such ashe is, I love him now 
as much as I did when he was a little lad, and I will 
serve him in this affair with all the wit that I possess 
That girl merits exposure, so why should I feel any 
shrinking at the thought of what we have planned? 
If I fail to win her confidence, and carry out our 
plot to a successful issue, it will be the first time I 
have ever failed in anything I have set my heart upon 

“ But my brother must not know what is going on 
With his fastidious sense of honour, he would never 
consent that I should attempt such a thing, vitally 
as he is interested in getting Godfrey out of the 
way of Opal. Darling girl that she is, she will 
be far safer with Guy than with such a man as God 
frey. Mr. Hastings will not thank me any more 
than Aunt Gertrude, but to that I am indifferent.” 

Mrs. Langley reclined on her sofa, her subtle brain 
arranging the acts of the comedy in which she was 
about to play so conspicuous a part, till her brother 
came in to take her down to supper. 

She told him of the call she had received, and in- 
formed him that Fenton was going into the country 
to spend a week with some friends. 

Denham received the announcement indifferently, 
and did not even inquire to whom the visit was tobe 
made, nor did she give a hint of the promise she 
made to him, or of her firm resolution to keep it. 














(To be continued.) 
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Tus Miniature Suttan.—The young Prince 
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lin Effendi, the heir apparent to the Otioman 
npire, is but a mere lad, and unlike most Turks oi 
high rank is almost as dark complexioned as a 
Spaniard. The resemblance to his Im; 
very striking, and is rendered almost msicall; 
ie fact of them both wearing exactly 

1e same kind of State uniform and the same riband 
and order. Prince Izzedin Effendi is, iu other words, 
the Sultan in miniature. 
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MY EARTHQUAKE EXPERIENCES. 

THEY say that we may become used to almost any- 
thing in time; but there is one thing which men 
never get used to—the earthquake. I have seen 
brave men, in Granada, who would fearlossly face the 
perils of a “revolution,” or encounter almost any 
danger by flood or field, throw themselves fran- 
ticly upon their knees in an agony of fear at the 
slightest quivering premonition of the dreaded Jer- 
remoto. 

And those foreigners who have lived longest in 
the countries subjected to volcanic agitation are the 
very ones most readily and strongly impressed with 
fear. 

As I found in my own case, with every successive 
sensation the dread is increased. ‘This is probably 
owing to its uncertainty. 

It is not the same capriciousness of fortune which 
belongs to the battle-field, and which at last renders 
the tried soldier careless or thoughtless of his fate. 
The very fact of “the solid globe itself going away 
beneath one’s feet” engenders a strange, lost sense of 
insecurity and helplessness which can be effected by 
no ether natural means; and added to this is the 
vague uncertainty as to what will be the extent of 
the shock, which unmans the stoutest hearts. 

The Terremoto may be nothing more than a series 

f slight, harmless quiverings of the earth, or it may 
oe the giant throe which swallowed a province of 
Portugal, dropped Callao four hundred feet belew the 
sea, and only recently destroyed the populous city of 
ulendoza, with nine-tenths of its inhabitants. 

I spent nearly five months, not more than a year 
2ince, in passing through Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Chili—all of them earthquake countries—and during 
that time felt upwards of thirty shocks of this nature. 
(he first one I experienced at {Barbacoas, New 
Viranada, where it rains every day in the year. 
About four hundred Californians had gone there, 

ight months before, in search of gold, and were 
20w returning northward, full of fleas, disease, and 
lisgust, as fast as they possibly could. 

On the second morning of my arrival I was walk- 
ug through the narrow streets of this wretched town, 
n company with Major Ferrand, a Californian miner, 
when I was surprised by a strange ru: bling, subter- 

anean sound, which seemed to appr-ach us slowly 
from the north-east. 

We happened to be on the edge of the plaza— 
svery Spanish town has either its j/:za or alemeda 

and in a few seconds the large space was filled 
vith humanity. , 

The church bells began to ring an alarm; priests 

an through the streets clutching t!.eir rosaries and 
g to prayer, and, from al) directions, the 
populace—whites, Indians, negroes, and 
nestizoes—came streaming from th» adobe houses 
a wild excitement to the open p! za, where they 
Ives into attitudes of devotion, while 

1e air was filled with dismal sounds of terror and 
supplication. 

My companion was a man of nerve and adventure ; 

ut his countenance immediately became grave and 
uuxious, and he quickly drew me to the centre of 
he plaza, where the terror-stricken people were 
apidly gathering around us. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked, in blank amaze- 
ment 

“An earthquake 
ready for any ig 

I did not tl el a particle of 
the phenomenon wit) 

The rumbling : 












Don't be frightened, but be 





fear, but observed 
great interest. 

nd I have described continued 
und grew louder until it seemed directly under our 
feet. It then suddenly ceased. The cessation was 
1 itly followed by a slight trembling of the 










in ‘ 
gi —gso slight that ild hardly have noticed 
it not previously warned. Then came another 
shock which I should have noticed uncer any cir- 


ces. 





her lasted more than two seconds. and the in- 
val between them was not more tlan twenty 






but the last was succeeded by a sharp, jerking 
gitation which nearly destroyed 1 balance, 
juickly followed by a decided earth-shal.ing, which 


sted nearly ten seconds, I should imagine, causing 


The effect produced by this sudden cessation was 
almost as remarkable as the terror 1 had witnessed 
at first. 

The ominous church bells stopped their clangor, 
the multitude sprang irom their devotional exercises 
to their feet, and returned to their homes with noisy 
exclamations and laughter, and the major re-linked 
his arm in mine and strolled on with a resumption 
of his cheerfulness. 

“The difliculty is,” said he, in reply to my some- 
what contempiuous comment on the unnecessary 
apprehension of the recent scene, “ you don’t know 
how much of a shock it is going to amount to. This 
one is the sharpest I have felt during a stay of six 
months ; but there is no telling when the world may 
be turned inside out by them. However, there are 
never more than three successive shocks. If 
you escape the last you may consider yourself 
safe.” 

I experienced two earthqnakes during a stay of 
four days at Guayaquil. Indeed volcanic agitations 
are of more frequent occurrence in Ecuador than 
anywhere else in the world. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, in Quito, the capital, though situated on a high 
table-land and literally folded in by volcanic peaks, 
the shocks of earthquakes are felt at comparatively 
rare intervals, though the city has more than once 
been subjected to disastrous visitations. In the low- 
lying provinces of the western slope, and especially 
in Guayaquil, they may be said to be of almost daily 
occurrence. Snow-capped Chimborazo and anumber 
of other fire-heated mountains are to be seen from 
the latter place looming up grandly in the far dis- 
tance, silvery clear in the bright sunshine, or 
partially hidden in the faint blue heat-haze of the 
trepics; and whenever the columns of smoke are 
seen ascending from one er more of these stupen- 
dous chimneys of the ever-blazing furnaces in the 
bowels ef the earth the natives experience a sense 
of security ; for they suppose, and with an excellent 
show of reason, that there is comparatively little 
danger of a disastrous convulsion beneath the plains 
so long as the subterranean fires find a vent through 
the craters of the Andes. 

Earthquakes are of such frequent occurrence in 
Guayaquil that even the low, thick-walled adobe 
houses which are elsewhere deemed a sufficient 
security are not here relied upon. Most of the 
houses are made of wood—the walls being com- 
posed of planks dove-tailed or lashed loosely to- 
gether at the ends, so that upon being shaken 
violently they will sway to and fro according to 
the inclination of the movement, without being dis- 
membered or cast down. I learned many interest- 
ing facts concerning earthquakes, the recital of 
which would consume too much space for the limits 
of thissketch. During the last hours of my stay in 
Guayaquil I experienced three shocks which were 
accounted unusually severe. There was the cus- 
tomary excitement among the populace—the clangor 
of church bells, the rush to the plaza and the open 
country, and the terrified accents of wailing and 
despair. It was then that I witnessed the singular 
sight of long rows of wooden houses rocking about, 
swaying to and fro and creaking hideously, like 
the sides of a ship in a gale of wind. But in a few 
seconds it was all over, and the careless children of the 
equatorial sun were resuming their lazy occupa- 
tions as if nothing had happened, though it was 
some time before the fearful fluttering of my own 
heart was stilled; for by this time repeated sensa- 
tions of the underground character had instilled the 
general cowardice into my breast, and I had come 
to regard the Terremoto with far other feelings than 
interest and curiosity. 

On my voyage from Guayaquil to Payti, on board 
the steamer Favoriia, the sea was twice disturbed 
by volcanic convulsion, though not very forcibly. 
But the shocks were very perceptible. The sea was 
as smooth as glass, it was an unclouded mid-day, and 
we were moving rapidly through the water, with 
the mountain coast in sight about fifteen miles away. 
I heard the well-known rumbling warning, which 
sou:.ded very faint and indistinct, like the muttering 
of far-off thunder, and mentioned the fact to several 
passengers who happened to be on deck at’the time. 
The steerage passengers, most of whom jwere women, 
had quickly caught the omen, and were already ex- 
hibiting signs of extreme appreliension ; but, for my 
own part, I felt a comfortable sense of security at 
being on board ship. The first shock occasioned 
nothing more than a barely perceptible quivering of 
the sea. This was succeeded, however, by a single 
sharp shock under the keel of the steamer, as if she 
was scraping a rock, and which made her quiver all 
over, and immediately afterwards there came a long 
heavy ground-swell, rolling from the shore, which 
tossed us about considerably, and then gradually 
subsided into the dead calm which had previously 
prevailed. This was all. But it was found thata 











he surrounding houses and alamo-trees to quiver 
lly, but gradually passing away. 








rtion of our machinery was partially disarranged 


| by the concussion, and the clock in the engine-y 


TvOMm 
stopped at the precise moment of its occurreaco. 

I was informed by Mr. Laferty, long a resident a; 
Payti, that convulsions were never felt at that poin: 
of the coast, but I do not know whether this is {},. 
case or not. During a stay of several weeks at Lim, 
and Callao I experienced but two very slight su})- 
terranean. sensations, and General Hovery, of Per, 
smilingly (in a double sense) informed me that j 
was considered “a bad season for earthquakes” on 
that portion of the coast, by which he meant tha: 
they were not of frequent occurrence. But in 
various portions of the City of Kings I inspected thy 
ruinous relics of the great Terremoto which ha) 
years before almost destroyed thecity. There is alay 
on a high sand-hill immediately at the back of low- 
lying Callao, still standing a memento of the sam» 
convulsions in the shape of a rude stone cross. A 
that time the entire port was suddenly droppe! 
many fathoms deep below the sea line, and ono 
enormous billow swept over it, carrying on its boil- 
ing crest a great Spanish frigate, which was landed 
high and dry on the eminence indicated by this 
cross. 

My book of memoranda reminds me that I under- 
went earth-quiverings, with the usual concomitants 
of anxiety and heart-thrills, successively at Arequipa, 
Copiago, Valparaiso, and Santiago; but I need no 
written notes to recall the most frightful experience 
of all, which occurred on the 2nd of last November, 
while I was passing a few days in Talca, the largest 
and most beautiful town of the Chilian interior, with 
the exception of the capital. 

The weather was delightful, and I was enjoying 
an early morning walk through the town, in company 
with Mr. Holman. He had been in Mendoza a: 
the time it was destroyed, only two years before, 
and he had narrated, the previous night, many thrill- 
ing circumstances, which had peopled my dreams 
with troubled visions of flood and fire; but the 
bracing morning air had dissipated everything of the 
kind, and we were conversing merrily, when sud- 
denly, from the mountains in the north-east, came 
rolling down the warning rumble of the earthquake's 
tread. We were walking at the time immediately 
in the shadow of the church of Sam Augustine. Tho 
rapidity with which we gained the open street and 
struck a bee line for the player was something re- 
markable in the exercise of gymnastics. The church 
bells sounded their wild alarm. Nearly all of thein- 
habitants were in their beds at the time, but imme- 
diately, in all directions, they began to stream from 
the houses, young and old, and of both sexes, most 
of them in their night-clothes, all rushing franticly 
through the streets, with terrified cries of “ Temblor’ 
Temblor! Terremoto! Terremoto!” (“The earth 
trembles! The earth moves!’’) 

By the time we reached the public square it was 
nearly filled with half-dressed people, croucl 
upon their knees or lying prostrate upon their faces, 
and giving utterance to their terror in numberless 





ways. 

The first shock was sharp and quick, but my com- 
panion and myself retained our foothold. ‘Ili 
second was so much stronger that I grasped a rail 
ing for stpport, and saw Mr. Holman dashed upon lis 
face with great force. 

My only sensation of the third and final stroke 
was a dizzy, toppling feeling, as if the earth was 
breaking up and crumbling in beneath my feet, and 
for a few seconds I lost all consciousness. When } 
recovered my friend was upon his feet, brushin: 
the gravel from his clothes, but not seriously in- 
jured ; the multitude were returning to their homes, 
laughing and chatting noisily ; and the earth seemed 
as firm and solid beneath me as it had ever folt 
This earthquake was tho heaviest that had beon iclv 
in Talca for twelve years. 

No buildings were overthrown, but fissures were 
effected in many of the thick walls of adobe; and @ 
commission was appointed by the intendente of the 
province toinspect the foundations of the cathedral, 
which, it was feared, were seriously weakened in 
consequence. This was the last of my earthquaks 
experiences worthy of note; and I have since had 
frequent occasion to be grateful that my lot was 
mainly cast in England, where the throes of internal 
convulsions are seldom or never felt beating and 
hammering at their granite ribs. ¥. D. U. 





Great LANDsLip aT Havns.—Deing at Havre 
short time ago, I went out to Cape la Hive to look 
at the great landslip which took place there on Ju! 
1st, about 7 p.m. It is certainly an awful-lookin.; 
place, the ground towards the edge of the cliff bei: 
seamed with deep chasms which threaten to 
open and carry away farther portions of the c 
Down below, about 100 feet, may be seen the dédris 


of the mass, which has fallen along a distance of | 









tween 500 aud G00 yards, about 40 yards inlaus 
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having been carried away bodily. The cause is 
said to be the constant abstraction of large limestone 
boulders from the base of the cliff for the purpose of 
burning them into lime for waterproof cement. The 
cliff was seen to fall down by many persons with a 
noise like artillery, while huge clouds of dust and 
sand rose up and rolled out to sea. The base of the 
cliff has been carried out about 300 yards to sea, 
and the face of the promontory, which is a very bold 
landmark, has been visibly changed, The principal 
slip extends from the Chapel of Notre Dame des 
llots to the signal posts. The telegraph wires are 
broken and the posts hurled into the abyss. The 
scene is very like the landslip at Lyme Regis, ex- 
cept that in the latter case trees were carried down 
and the soil was split into vertical columns. It is 
feared that in process of time the chapel and the 
splendid light-houses will be endangered by farther 
abrasions and slips. The coast on the opposite side 
of the Seine at Villersville presents similar appear- 
ance of lendslips extending far inland.—C. H. 








SCIENCE. 





Wetpine Composition.—For iron or steel or 
both together, calcine and pulverize together 100 
parts iron or steel filings, 10 sal ammoniac, 6 borax, 
» balsam cepaiva or cepwiba. One of the pieces is to 
be heated red, carefully cleaned of scale, the compo- 
sition is to be spread upon it, and the other piece 
applied at a white heat and welded with the ham- 
mer. 

MOON COLOURS. 

Tne observations on the lunar crater Linné have 
established beyend a doubt, first, that changes, of an 
apparently volcanic nature, still occur on the surface 
of our satellite, and, secondly, that alterations take 
place at a rate sufficiently rapid to hold out the hope 
that even @ brief period of accurate study and com- 
parison may suffice to ascertain and demonstrate 
their occurrence. It may be that the’ enormous 
craters which form such conspicuous features in 
junar scenery belong to a past epech, when the 
erust of the moon was in a plastic state, and fresh 
operations on so grand a scale may not be likely to 
eceur. There would, however, remain the pro- 
bability of our witnessing alterations which, if less 
gigantic, might be equally instructive, and for their 
ascertainment two things are requisite—an exact 
knowledge of forms, and a similar knowledge of 
colours as they exist at any given time, and as they 
are modified by local action. The great map of 
Heer and Midler, the maps of Lohrmann, &c., have 
done much for lunar forms, and the British Associa- 
tion map, on which Mr. Birt is engaged, will be of 
the highest value to future observers, although we 
must observe that the Moon Committee cannot arrive 
at a satisfactory result if they leave Mr. Birt to work 
with a telescope ridiculously small, and which cannot 
possibly show one quarter, perhaps not one- 
iwentieth of the minute objects he is expected to lay 
down with mathematical accuracy. An instrument 

-say a silvered glass reflector—of at least ten or 
twelve inches must be regarded as indispensable, 
and we hope we may soon hear that he will be pro- 
vided with a telescope equal to the majority of those 
which are employed in public and private observa- 
tories, 

All astronomers perceive the importance of noticing 
and recording changes of form, but changes in colour 
may prove nearly as important, and no means of es- 
mating them have yet come into general use. Ad- 
miral Smyth’s ‘Sidereal Chromatics” suggested at 
the time of its publication the propriety of estab- 
lishing similar standards for the moon, for it is clearly 
not sufficient to study variations in luminosity with- 
out also taking cognizance of modifications of tint or 
hue. Few observers can have watched the lunar 
seas and plains fdr any length of time without 
finding evidence that colour changes do occur. The 
sreen tint noticed on some spots seems especially to 
vary, and is often invisible, while modifications ap- 
pearin the neutral tint blues or ochrey browns. 
Although we see the moon as an opaqne object, its 
tones of colour are extremely difficult to imitate by 
opaque pigments. They are, on fine nights, more 
like the effect of white light seen through delicate 
transparent screens of different hues, and could pro- 
bably be better imitated by transparencies than by 
drawings on paper, like the star colours of Admiral 
Smyth, which ought by the way to be imitated in 
transparent glass. 

Mr. Birt has shown usa series of tints on paper 
which could only be imitated by careful hand- 
colouring at considerable expense, and he also 
allowed us to examine an instrument which he terms 

“homochromoscope,” which he brought before the 
Astronomical Society in 1861, and which is well 
worth serious consideration. It consists of a number 
of tints in circular patches painted on a glass slide 








and moving in a frame, so that any one can be 
brought to a central aperture, through which it is 
illuminated from behind and observed in front. The 
light is intended to be reflected by asheet of white 
paper suitably placed to catch the rays from a small 
lamp, and the observer would look with one eye 
through his telescope and with the other at the 
“homochromoscope” until he found a tint cor- 
responding with that under his notice upon the 
moon’s surface. The instrument thus devised by 
Mr. Birt is only in an experimental stage of its ex- 
istence, but we are anxious to call attention to it, as 
it could only be brought to a satisfactory state by 
the co-operation of other observers and by securing 
for it when completed a sufficient sale.—Jntellectual 
Observer. 


Tue AERONAUTICAL SecreTy.—If men do not 
fly within the next half-century it will be ne fault of 
the energetic members of the A#renautical Society. 
Five schemes were brought before the meeting of 
that society, over which the Duke of Argyll pre- 
sided, on Monday, July 15th; three of these were 
on paper only, but the other two assumed the more 
tangible form of medels. It does net, however, 
appear that any plan has so far been put to the test 
as to enable its promoter to flutter about his garden 
and alight on the wall-tops. 

BLANCHING OF THE HAIR. 

Puyst0Locists have been at a loss to account for 
the sudden whitening of the hair which is knewn to 
be produced by intense and sudden terror or pro- 
found grief. Mr. Erasmus Wilson, in a paper 
recently read at the Royal Seciety, threw conside- 
rable light upon the question. The paper was founded 
on a case apparently unique, in which every hair of 
the head was coloured alternately brown and white 
from end to end. The white segments were about 
half the length of the brewn, the two together 
measuring about one third of a line. 

Mr. Wilson suggested the pessibility ef the brown 
portion representing the day growth ef the hair, and 
the white portion the night grewth, and this epinion 
was corroborated by the remarks of Dr. Sharpey and 
others of the fellows who took part in the discussion 
which followed the reading. Under the microscope 
the colours of the hair were reversed—the brown 
became light and transparent, the white opaque and 
dark, and it was further obvious that the opacity of 
the white portion was due to the vast accumulation 
of air globules, packedclosely together in the fibrous 
structure of the hair, as well as in the medulla. 
There was no absence of pigment, but the accumula- 
tion of air globules veiled and obscured the normal 
colour and structure. 

Mr. Wilson observed that, as the alteration in 
structure, which gave rise to the altered colour, evi- 
dently arose in a very short period, probably less 
than a day, the occurrence of a similar change 
throughout the entire length of the shaft would ex- 
plain those remarkable instances, of which so many 
are on record, of sudden blanching of the hair; and 
he ventured to suggest. that during the prevalence of 
a violent nervous shock the normal fluids of the hair 
might be drawn inwards, towards the body, in unison 
with the generally contracted and collapsed state of 
the surface, and that the vacuities left by this process 
of exhaustion might be suddenly filled with atmo- 
spheric air. Dr. Sharpey mentioned @ recent ex- 
ample of sudden blanching of the hair, which had 
been observed by Dr. Landois, of Greifswalde, as re- 
ported in Virchow’s Archiv., and which was ascer- 
tained to be due to the accumulation of air globules 
in the fibrous substance of the hair. 


Westiey Ricwarps’s LAtEst IMPROVEMENT IN 
BREECH-LOADING RirLes.—T he rifle which was with- 
drawn from competition at the late Wimbledon meet- 
ing by Mr. Westley Richards, in consequence of his 
belief that Mr. Henry’s gun, put in competition with 
it, was not a military arm, has attracted a good deal 
of attention. In rapidity it challenges comparison 
with any but the repeaters, and as it can go on for 
an indefinite time at the rate of twenty shots a minute, 
it can lay claim to an equality even with them. This 
it has done for sixty rounds, which were fired in 
three minutes and two seconds, under unfavourable 
circumstances; and so long as the strength of the 
man lasts the gun can be relied on at this rate in his 
hands. Mr. Westley Richards says that the accuracy 
of this rifle is about the same as that of his well-known 
breech-loader, which has won the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s prize for the last seven years until 1867, 
when it was not put in competition. He says on 
favourable days he has been able to get a figure of 
merit of 7°10 inches at 600 yards, which is quite 
enough for ordinary military purposes. The weight 
of the gun, with its sixty rounds of ammunition, is 
2db. less than the Snider Enfield with its sixty rounds 
of Boxer ammunition—a very important point, which 
of course will require some counterbalancing defect 
to do away with the impression thus produced in its 








favour. The action itself is very like that of the 
Westley liichards rifle which has been so long tried 
with success, the chief difference being that the slid 

ing plunger or false breech is perforated by a striker, 
which hes a head capable of receiving the blow of 
the hammer, and exploding the cap contained in the 
felt wads, which are also shown attached to the cart 

ridge. These felt wads are, after the insertion of the 
cap, dipped in tallow, and by a very simple arrange- 
ment @ portion of this valuable lubricating agent is 
driven back by the side of the striker after each dis 

charge, coming out through a hole in the side of the 
plunger in regular rotation, and keeping every pari 
in good working order. 

Firty PHoToGRAPHS AT ONCE.—The wonders of 
photography appear to increase daily, and there is 
evidently no limit to the various uses to which the 
art of “sun painting” can be applied. Hitherto 

however, there has been one great desideratum in 
photography—the production promptly of a large 
number of photegraphs—which appeared to baile all 
the skill of the numerous artistes who are ceaselessly 
experimenting for and seeking after mevelties. At 
last even this difficulty has been everceme by 
Mr. Helsby, who has at length invented a ma- 
chine by which he can simultaneeusly tako fifty 
phetegraphs of a person or object. As yet Mr 

Helsby has ouly applied his discovery to the pro- 
duction of miniature cartes, about the size of pestage 
stamps, and which—gummed at the back—ere very 
useful for placing on cards, letters, &c. The like 
nesses taken by the process are admirable in every 
respect, and Mr. Helsby’s useful invertien is likely 
to bring him both fame and profit—a reward his ps- 
tience and skill well merit. 

Guass WaAtts.—Glass wall contrivances for 
more thoroughly ripening fruit have lately been in- 
troduced by the inventor of the cylinder vinery, on 
the principle of which they have been constructed 
The glass wall is placed either opposite walls of 
slate made on purpose, or opposite to brick and 
stone walls already built, the fruit-trees being 
trained against the glass wall on the inside, so as 
to receive the reflected heat from the wall opposite 
The great benefit to be derived from this mede 
of growing fruit is light given in every direction 
both to the leaves and fruit. The mode to be 
pursued in constructing a wall of this kind eppo 
site to one already built is as follows:—I drive 
into the earth shout three feet from the old wall 
square bars of wood, grooved about five-eighths of 
an inch deep in the angles, boiled in creosote, and 
thus rendered indestructible. I slip glass down 
the grooves until the top of the bars is reached 
I then nail a plate on the top of the bars t 
strengthen the glass and also to admit of a cover 
being placed on the structure to keep off spring 
frosts. I nail sriall rafters from the glass wall t 
the brick or ston: wall. After frosts are over I re- 
move the covering, when the trees are exposed t 
dew and rain. ‘hey require no watering and no 
farther attention than an ordinary wall. The re- 
sult of this mode of culture is the perfection of 
growth. I find the best and cheapest covering is 
the material made for packing hops; it is 6d. s 
square yard retail. Boiling in creosote would 
render it indestructible. Glass walls can be made 
on the same principle. Facing each other and 
running north and south they might be made ten 
feet high and four feet apart, open at the top. The 
trees can be trained on each wall. I have never 
seen foliage so healthy and of such deep colour as 
on this principle. The temperature is always 
higher, and when the sun is out from 10 deg. to 12 
deg. higher thanthe external air.— Observer. 





MAXIMILIAN AVENGERS.—A private and informal 
gathering of about forty persons, principally 
foreigners and ex-Confederates, took place recently 
at Washington, to discuss the project of raising 
a company of volunteers for Mexico, and to join what 
it is generally anticipated, will be either a regular or 
filibustering expedition for that country. The com- 
pany, to be called Maximilian’s Avengers, will num- 
ber over one hundred picked men. No steps were 
taken towards organization, as it was concluded to 
await the action of some other point first; it would 
be preferred at the North. 

ANTIQUITIES AT WAvERTRrE.—Some workmen 
were engated making excavations in Victoria Park 
Wavertree, recently, when they came upon 2 
large urn. <A piece was stuck out of the side, and it 








was found to contain calcined bones. Fortunate!y 
the surveyor, Mr. Young, happened to pase at the 
time, and it was brought to the surface. It appears 


from what the workmen stated that three other urns 
were found previously, but they not knowing wha: 
they were broke them up and mixed them with the 
soil. Mr. Ecroyd Smith having received informa- 





tion of the discovery went to the spot, searched 
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among the heaps of soil, end found several pieces oat | 
the lost urns, also more bones, and an arrow head 
and part of a knife, both of flint. The recovered 
urn is in possession of Mr. P. O’Connor, on whose 
property these discoveries were made. The urns 
were found 18 inches below the sod ; 
posed of sun-burnt clay, and belong to the ancient 
British—flint age—about 2,000 years ago. 


VIR GI N I A. 
——_——_—_- 
CHAPTER LIV. 

CLARENCE Brooks 
into which his room 
deeply of the last few weeks. 

How could he have been so utterly deceived ? 
Why had this girl, loving another, engaged herself 
to him? Was it in human nature to feign that 
purest and holiest of all passions so thoroughly ? 
No, he could not believe it. Whatever had been, 
Virginia Lander loved him—to believe otherwise 
would be horrible. 

That she had fallen into a serious, perhaps dis- 
graceful entanglement with some unprincipled man 
it was impossible to doubt, 
expe rienced—no, no, he could not say that, 
bering all she had said to him—how earnest and 
true she had seemed. 

The girl was artful, unprincipled, worthless. Yet 
he could not drive her entirely from his heart. Some 
designing man possibly, with the aid of that singular 
little hunchback, had perverted her mind. 
had they really intended ? 
why 

He paused, angry 
worth thinking about. 

Yet if, by a miracle, she should be proved innocent 

that was, of course, an impossibility. 
had no motive for deceiving him. 
of his engagement or dream of the secret me 
which had so ensnared him. That secrecy 
seem pleasant at first, veiling his love 
sort ¢ ymance—Wwhy had he never suspect 
true meaning before ? 

She would have married bh 
this point was plain enoug! 


Did she 


sat on the step of the porch, 
opened, that night, 


If she did not love him, 


with himself. She was not 


Cora Lander 


stings 
which 
with a 


im; her earnestness on 


know him to be a 


Id her so till the 
nt, and she had no m 
If money were 
for all this dece That 

e handwriting which h; b en 

his heart, had meth¢ 

was not the language of a y 

How far had Ellen Nolan in- 

iced the of her benefactress? Was it 
strange girl who had led her into the meshes of 

» debasing a deception ? 

He remembered with what eagerness she always 
jisappeared whenever he wished to converse with 
V irgini Had this been a practice with her? Was 

» indeed the crafty little thing such conduct would 
bespeak her? 

e questions Clarence 

SLi \ answering “No.” 

cket he would have 

and trusted this simple cr¢ ateiee. 

was a contradiction of everything evil. 

he had seemed willing to make ar 

of her a with himself—had 

im over and over again in the solitude of that 

vith no companion but that little hunchbacked 

he called Ellen, for he remembered with 
. } ? 


never t very day of 


eans of dis- 
at was her motive 
the very sam 


} 
wh 


in 


nougat 


destiny ss 


Bri 
But for the 


: “t 
cast aside a the 


oka’ 
letter in 
Se sus- 
whose ve ry 
unne- 
quaintance 


secre. 


ent that night when she came 


to the 


cue 


this 
himself, “ and either res 
the man, wh 
claim her. She 
with a beating heart, “ 
her with a love : 
I will not aband 
terrible one.” 
Brooks was thinking 
he he 


bottom,” he promised 
her from these people or 
s, to come forward openly 
I know that,” he 
but, having consecrated 
s pure as man ever felt for woman, 
n her to a fate which may prove a 


Lorce oever he i 


and 
added, 


is lost to me, 


in 
ard the sound of a horse comi 
ently treading on the turly bo 
heart stood still; mufiled 


this generous way when 
g along the road, 


as it was, he knew 


His 


tly a white horse, with a wi man 
ode slowly over the little wooden bri 
lady turn her face towards the hote l, 
partly backwards, and he saw the face 
moonlight could reveal it. 
The long feather, which he had seen Virginia 
wear so Often, fell on the shoulder nearest him, but 
that only established her identity in his mind. 


upon its 
The 
looking 
as plainly as 


dge. 


ed 


they are com- | 


thinking | 








Directly after she had crossed the bridge the lady 
| evidently put her horse to his utmost speed, for the 
| quick elatter of his hoofs sounded distinctly along the 
road, causing a pang to that noble heart with every 
step. 

As the sound died away Brooks arose and stag- 
gered against the window-frame sick at heart. Up 
to this moment he had not given up all hope that, 
by some miracle, the woman he loved might be cleared 
from the suspicion that wounded him so terribly. 
But now all was over. 

His own eyes had witnessed what his heart ached 
to disbelieve. She was lost to him for ever, but he 
still hoped not to herself. 

He went into his sitting-room and paced up and 
down for half an hour, growing sterner and more re- 
solute every minute. 

“T will wait for her here,” he said; ‘“‘asshe crosses 
that bridge I will stand before her horse and demand 
the.truth from her own lips; she shall not plunge 





but she was young, in- | 
remem- | 


What | 


She did not know | 


ed its | 
| be conversing together in 


very | 
| pang of suspicion, 
ject, | 


young | 


| again. 


| towards the Lander mansion. 


s heart was | 


had pleaded wi 1 im not to | 
new proof which the 


over this precipice without someone to, hold her 
back.” 

His voice trembled under the blow he had received. 
As the poor sculptor picks up the scattered fragments 
of a statue which he has just fashioned into beauty 
enly to see shattered at his feet, he resolved to secure 
a little peace of mind out of the chaos of this ruin 
for the only woman he had ever loved. With this 
generous resolve in his mind he sat down patiently 
and waited. 

It was between eleven and twelve o'clock when 
faint sounds of a coming horse aroused him from the 
stupor of grief into which he had fallen. He lis- 
tened, stood up and looked out upon the road. Surely 


| there was more than one horse coming, and at a 


sharp pace too. His chair stoodin a shady corner of 
the porch, and he sat down again so far out of sight 
that no one but a keen observer could have discovered 
his presence. 

The double sound of hoofs came along the road so 
swiftly thatthe two horses came into sight above the 
bridge with a suddenness that startled him. It was 


| the white horse with that lady rider, anda dark bay, 


ridden by a man. Thetwo came neck and neck 
to the bridge, and drew up there in the full beams of 
the moonlight. The man dnd the woman seemed to 
low’ voices. As they 
talked their horses veered a little and backed to- 
wards the farther side of the bridge, turning their 
faces directly towards the hotel. Brooks started 
to his feet and leaned forward, struck with a sudden 
but as yet uncertain. The 
off his hat, reined his horse close up 


on 


man took 


| to the lady’s, threw one arm around her waist and 


kissed her, more than once, with what seemed the 
passionate earnestness of a farewell. 

This was neither resented nor shrunk from by the 
lady. On'the contrary, when her companion put on 
his hat and turned his horse, she followed him, 
leaned from her saddle and offered her hand to him 
Then the two parted, one galloping up the 
road at full speed, the other moving more cautiously 
Clarence Brooks fell 
back in his chair, uttering a single sentence: “ That 
man !” 

The next morning Virginia and Ellen started for 
London by an early train. At the same hour 
Clarence Brooks was riding towards the tavern 
where he had partaken of that pleasant dinner, it 
seemed to him ages ago. The landlord met him at 
the door, beaming with hospitality. 

“Was it the gentleman who came the day before 
yesterday, the same that put up for a week or two 
with that second-rate affair some time since—no 
wonder he wanted a change for the better—was that 
the man?” 

“ Yes,” Mr. Brooks replied, staggering under this 
landlord’s speech conveyed. 
“ Yes, it is that man I wish to find.” 

“ Oh, sir, he went away this morning; I took him 
to the station in my own buggy. Has he ever been 
here before? No, not even for a ride. The folks 
yonder say he kept quiet, only trout-fishing up 

the brook that runs through the Lander grounds, 
| but never catching any. From something that hap- 
pened here last night I think one could makea shrewd 
conjecture about that.” 

Mr. Brooks turned away heart-sick, but came back 
| directly, and asked if the landlord kne 2w where his 
guest of the night before could be found in London. 

No, the landlord could not exactly tell; but, from 
something he overheard the young man saying to a 
boy that came with him that rainy day, he thought 
it was street. 

A deep colour suffused Mr. Brooks’s face. He 
remembered the locality of a house in that direction 
perfectly—a singular house, with a drapery of 
vines, and a fountain raining water drops among 
flowers in front. He thanked the landlord, ordered 
a glass of wine as an excuse for leaving a crown be- 
| hind, and rode away. 
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mt hour alter he called on Cora Lander, who can 
down to meet him with an anxious face. 

“She has gone, and taken the hunchback wi:), 
her,” she said, in apparent agitation, “The jewels 
too, I cannot find them; they belonged to my po 
mother; but for that I would not care.” 

My Belonged to your mother, and gone with her 
Why this is——” 

“ Hush, hush—not that—I did not mean it. S). 
says that my father gave them to her—perhaps ho 
did. Aunt Eliza thinks so. I only wish that they 
should not go out of the family. There is a do ble 
string of pearls, with pear-shaped pendants, wh 
has been in the family a long time. If she will only 
give me a chance to buy them back that is all J a k. 
This wretched man may have their value and wel- 
come.” 

“Miss Lander, do you know where your cousin will 
stay while she is in town?” 

“T am not certain; she may go to an hotel, but I 
rather fancy she will prefer a house that my father 
used to occupy when we were at-school. I have 
not had the heart to visit it since we came home, 
but she has been there often, I think.” 

“Does any other person live there, Miss Lander?” 

“Yes, a servant; someone has always been left 
in charge. It is a pretty place, and my father loved 
itso I gave my agent orders to keep it in good con- 
dition. Some day I hope to find courage to visit it, 
but not yet.” 

Tears stood in her eyes ; no vidlets’ after rain ever 
looked more touchingly beautiful. 

“What is it you fear so much, Miss Lander? Is 
it that your cousin will marry this brother of Ellen 
Nolan ?” 

“Yes, I fear it. She has not been kind to me, 
but I could not bear to see her thrown away upon 
an adventurer like that; for he must be an adven- 
turer.” 

“ She shall never marry him. Leave that to me.” 

“How kind you are—how—forgive me, I hardly 
know what I am ‘saying—this has made me so uer- 
vous—not to tell anyone that she was going. | 
have not deserved this. Indeed, indeed, I have 
not |” 

Cora turned away 'and wiped her eyes hastily, but 
they filled again instantly. 

“ Have you any idea to whom they would go with 
those jewels?” 

“It is impossible to’say; perhaps Mr. Sto 
would help them. He knows Virginia, and was 
father’s lawyer. In fact’he is one of the ex 
to his will.” 

“What is Mr. Stone’s address ?” 

Cora gave the address, but added, with great f 
ing: 

“Don't say a word, I beseech you, that will ! 
him to think there is anything wrong. ' If w 
my poor cousin, it must be entirely without st 
blemish. So far the secret of her imprudence res 
with us. It shall never go farther, if [ can help it. 

“Have no fear, Miss Lander; you can trust t! 
whole affair safely with me. It isa sad, hard task 
but I will perform it.” 

Brooks was very pale that morning; and there was 
@ peculiar tone in his voice; but his eyes bes; 

a steady, firm resolution. He was going away, but 
Cora followed him. 

“ When shall I see you again?” 
shall feel so anxious, so lonely.” 

“ When your cousin is safe—not before.” 

She raised her eyes to his; he turned away, t! 
soft expression so resembled Virginia’s that it made 
him faint. 

“ Farewell then till you bring me good news.” 

“ Farewell,” he answered; and added as he wen 
along, “ There will never be good news for me in 
this world again. Heaven is my judge, I only do this 
to save her.” 

A down-train came shrieking along as he descet 
the terrace steps, and a boy met him at the sta 
with a small valise. He took the valise, sprang i 
the carriage, and was whirled off on ‘his pa 
errand. ‘ 

The first person Mr. Brooks went to after reach- 
ing London was Mr. Stone. He inquired of 
gentleman if Miss Lander had been there that mor 
ing. 

Mr. 


she asked. 


Stone admitted that Miss Virginia Lander 


| had just left the office, with a very singular li 
friend, whom she had saved from drowning, 


lieved. 

Mr. Brooks then observed, with great calmness: 

“Yes, 1 know; she came on special business ¢ 
raise money on some jewels, I believe.” 

“ You seem to be entirely in the young lady’s 
fidence,” said the lawyer, smiling. 

“So much so that I know she is in want of mone) 
and am willing to advance all she may require—th 
is, in behalf of Miss Cora Lander, who does not “| 
her cousin to want for money, or for anything else. 
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As Sher agent, lam ready to arrange this matter with 
y ou.’ 

“ If Miss Lander be so generous,” answered Mr. 
Stone, drily, “‘I wonder she did not prevent the ne- 
cessity of this application on her cousin’s part.” 

“She was not informed of there beingany neoes- 
sity, and only heard of it accidentally. Even new 
I must stipulate that hername shall not be mentioned 
in the transaction.’ 

“J shall respect the’?fwdy’s delivacy,”’ said tte 
lawyer, coldly. “ Witen»will it bevherpleasurexte 
pay the money ?” 

“On the day after ‘tommorrow. Willthat bé./time’ 
enough ?” 

“Jam not sure; the young lady seems in great 
haste. But I doubt very much if she could get itso 
soon from any other.souree, so we must besatisfied. : 
iam no judge of this kind of secnrity. You may 
uot find those jewels of'sufficiént value for themoney.” 

“Tf it be convenient, let mesee them.” 

Mr. Stone took an inlaid box from bis desk, took 
ecveral jewel cases from it\@nd ‘put ‘them-on the 
table. 

“Here is somsietitng ‘she thinks very *valuable,” ho 
caid, opening a morocco case and revealing a double: 

string of pearls coiled around @ red satin ‘cushion. 

‘ They are of sufficient value, no matter about ‘the | 


rest,” said Brooks, looking ng eadly ot at the pearls, but | 
without touching them. ‘How rs am os ac | 
want ?” 


“ Three thousand 
“Tt shall be teady 4 
for these things, keep 
Miss Lander” r security nor repayment 
irom her cousin. But’ ing of eT 
We will trust you to return thém to hér at sr oe tl 
time. When Miss Virginia comes simply tell her 
hat the money will be ready at the time mentioned. 

Good-morning, sir.” 

“Good-merning,” answered the lawyer, putting. 
the jewels back into their box. “A good-looking 
fellow that, and came in the right time, for I haven’t 
the least idea that anybody else would have ad- 
— half the meney on these things. What on 
eart rth does the girl want with so much money, I 
wonder ? I weuld have refused to help her, but I know 
well enough that someone would have directed her to 
« pawnbroker’s, where Mrs. Lander’s pearls would 
have been displayed. Whois this man? I suspect 
the three thousand pounds will come eut of his pocket. 
That girl does not pay it, I'll be sworn.” 

Muttering these words, the shrewd lawyer locked 
the jewels up in his safe, and was soon lost amidst 
some papers which lay, with a piece of red tape loosely 
twisted about them, on his table, for he had been 
listurbed while untying’ the parcels, first by Miss 
Virginia Lander and then by Mr. Clarence Brooks, in 
a fashion which put him so completely out of his 
isual routine that he feund some difficulty in collect- 
ing his theughts again. 


me T etd 
in your own possession. | 





CHAPTER LV: 


Tue first step that Virginia Lander took in the 
business that brought her to town was, as we have 
seen, to visit Mr. Stone, who gave her some 
vague encouragement about raising the money, and 
asked a good many embarrassing questions, which 
she was net prepared to answer, and which excited 
a little distrust in his acute mind with regard to 
things that had occurred before. 

Elien had answered for her once or twice, and that 
rather added to the general bad effect of the visit. In 
fact, Virginia left the lawyer’s office a little dis- 
heartened. 

Helping a fellow creature out of the results of a 
crime was no easy matter, as she was doomed to learn. 

“Now,” said Ellen, “let us goto him. Oh! lady, 
my heart aches with anxiety; I so long to look on 
his face again.” 

They were near the park now, and Virginia 
summoned a cab. When she gave her orders to the 
driver Ellen interposed : 

“Not to the house, lest we draw attention to it. 
Let him stop at the corner.” 

Virginia acquiesced, and they were set down ; the 
man was ordered to wait. There was a species of 
mystery in all this which troubled Virginia. She 
was surprised too when they reached the house. The 
singular beauty of everything around it came upon 
her so unexpectedly. 

She had no idea that this had ever been her 
father’s property ; he had only held it as a residence 
since her sojourn here, and, though she knew 
f the existence of a town- -house, its locality was 

still a mystery to her. 

_ When they opened the gate Brian Nolan came to 
the door and held it open, gazing at them wistfully 
as they came up the walk. 

Ellen answered his look with a smile which 


‘anxteties which frequently knit an offender ‘losést 


| the soul, but'she-said to herself: 


}*westirned to the wall, one hand was thrust unéer 


“Go up,” said Brian; “he is in the back room, 
near the stairs. - If the lady pleases, she can wait 
in the drawing-room.’ 

He opened the drawing-room door, and Virginia, 
amazed by all she saw, went in. Was this the home | } 
of Ellen Nolan's br other, the man who was in such | 
“abject need of money ? 

For a moment all sympathy for him vanished. 
These eloganties and luxuries revolted her. 

Ellen “went upstairs, trembling in every limb. 
"This brother had been, since she could remember, 
‘the romenice of her family, the being for whom they 
dvad.all made sacrifices and endured those tormenting 


to the family heart. 

To Ellen this young man had been a sort of Nero, 
splendid ‘even in his faults; she would not allow 
the crime which she knew of to shake her ‘faith 
utterly ‘as to his fine qualities. It wounded her to 


“ He must have been fearfully tempted.” 
Into*the room she went, half afraid and ‘so OVer- 
jeome by her'feelings that she could hardly stand. 
‘was lying on the elegant couch on which 
“Core fad-so often idled her time away. His face 


‘the ‘silken pillow and the other lay pressed ‘wpon 
his bésom. 
Elien'stole tothe couch, and, kneelitg déwn, took 
tlenched hand between both hers. 
“My brother !” 
our turned instantly, fixed his ‘eyes on that 
)face-and exclaimed : 

“sit Eien? Is it the poor little girl he loved 
“better titan all the rest ?” 

“ Yes, brother Alfred, it is Ellen. 
better'than the rest because of this.” 

She tonched her shoulder with a simplicity that 
‘was more than pathetic. 

“He knew that I should have so much need of 
tove,” she added, answering the mournful appeal of 
his eyes. 

“Who could help loving you, child?” 

It was natural to call Ellen a child; everybody 
did it, though in thought and feeling she was so old. 

“Oh! if I could make you love me, brother!” 

“IT do—I do; between us there is a terrible sym- 
pathy which united us so closely in our father’s love.” 

“] know what youmean. This!” said Ellen, again 
touching her shoulder, with a smile that brought tears 
into the young man’s eyes. 

“That was nothing to the deformity which lay 
here,” he said, with bitter emphasis, striking his 
clenched hand against his heart. ‘ You aroused all 
the tenderness of his soul, I tortured him through 
his entire life, robbed his little ones of their natural 
rights, and lie here accursed in my own mind—little 
better than a convict, Ellen Nolan!” 

“ Hush,” she said, gently ; “I will not hear you talk 
so. This one, act, whieh preys upon us all, can be 
retrieved. She is below. 

- She! Who? ot es iittn. dear, tell me who 
it is.’ : 

“My young mistress! 

“Which? Who are you talking about 2?” 

“Miss Virginia L ander 

Seymour’ fell back on the couch, great beads of 
perspiration started to his forehead, He absolutely 
panted for breath. 

“T thought it had been—had been—but no matter, 
it is before the time. Iam mad to dream of it yet. 
This other lady, what is she doing here ?” 

“She has come to save you—to save us all. This 
morning she has been to raise the money you want.” 

Seymour started up, wild and pale. 

“ What ?” 

“She is my friend—she saved my life. She saw 
my father when he prepared us all to die. Nowshe 
comes here to save his son from something worse 
than death.” 

“You know it—she knows it ?” 

“Yes, she knows it. I could not ask help without 


He loved me 





rate that he was sendy 6 to kill Manns lf.’ 

“No, no! not that! You could not have thought 
of such a thing!” cried Ellen, clinging to him. 

“She has redeemed me—that which the prayers 
and entreaties of a good father failed to do this 
young girl has accomplished. From this day, with 
hheaven’s help, 1. will be a good man.” 

He was in earnest. Those clasped hands uplifted 
to heaven—those features, quivering with stro 
‘emotion, bespoke the energy of a fixe d re »solution. 
“Our father knew that this day would come, and, 
Welieving it, sent you his last blessing,” said Ellen, 
‘almost in a whisper. 

Seymour turned his face around and looked mourn- 
fully into her eyes. 

“Did he? My poor father! my poor father!” 

“They were the last words he ever spoke.” 

“And I so unworthy! Heaven forgive me!” 

“T imew,” said Ellen, speaking low and with tears 
in ef Voice, “I knew, from that awful hour, how 
would'end. The duties he laid down were imposed 

upon “me; I am feeble and crooked, hardly worth 
the life she saved ; but heaven sometimes puts great 
ee ittto werk hends.” 

“You came here with a noble purpose, Ellen.” 

“She ¢ame with a noble purpose ; this three thou- 
sand pounds isall she has in the world.” 

“And yet is ready to give it toa man she never 
saw debe 

“She offers it of her own free will.” 

“Ellen, is this lady a woman or an angel ?” 

“Both, I think.” 

“Heaven bites her! Heaven for ever bless | 
She has saved me! she has saved me!” 

“Heaven has blessed her, for she is dearly | 
loved,” said Ellen. 

The poor girl spoke very sadly. Seymour lear 
forward and kissed her forehead. 

“T will love you dearly, little sister. 

She lifted those wistful eyes to his. 

“You and I will be all the world to each other 
yet,” she said. “I know it.” 





” 


The young man smiled for the first time that day. 
He was thinking of another love which 5 1 for 
ever stand pre-eminent with him—of the sweet pro- 
mises given during that midnight ride. Now that 
his secret might be kept from her and » whole 

, 


world, there was love for him deeper and far mor 

precious than Ellen ever dream« a a In a week, a 
single week, he would stand without fear before the 
whole world and openly claim Cora Lander, the most 






beautiful woman and richest heiress in London, as 
his wife. The iron,chain of his crime was about to 
fallfrom him. As these thoughts passed throug 


his mind he bent over Ellen with suc 
that it almost broke her heart. 

“ Heaven so deal with me as I am kind and gen 
rous.to you, little sister !” 

Ellen arose; he also stood up, caressing her with 
his hand. 

“T wish you knew how happy am! What a dead 
heavy weight has been lifted from my heart !” 

“T do know; it illumines all yo ce. ) 
happy. It is the sweetest thing in life to be gr 
ful. Good-bye, brother; we shall come agai , 
moment that money is paid. Then you will have 
cause for joy.” 

“ Are you going, Ellen ? 

“* My lady is below, will you go and speak with 
her ?” 

‘‘Not now, dear; this news has unms 


ha pitying look 





nned me; I 


could not thank her without making a child of m 
self. Say this for me, Ellen,and say also that, while 
I live, I shall be g rateful to her. Some day soon I 


will prove it.’ 


Ellen went downstairs and found Virginia looking 
through the lace curtains of the drav --room Will- 
dow. Aclose carriage stood on the opposite side of 


the street, from which a man was stepping on to the 
pavement. 
“Come here, Ellen,” said Virginia, in a low voice 





giving confidence.” 
“ She will betray me! 
“She would die first.” 
“ Are you sure—are you sure, Ellen Nolan?” 
“Oh, brother, you do not know her!” 
“ And will she give me this money? Remember, 
is three thousand pounds.” 
“T know; that is what she asked for.” 
“ And will she get it? Are you sure?” 
“T think so; the gentleman she applied to has pro- 
mised it.” 
Seymour threw both arms over his head and burst | 
into a wild passion of tears. 
“Saved! saved! Oh, heaven, I am grateful, so 
grateful!” 
His whole frame shook. He clasped both hands | | 
over his face, and the tears streamed like rain from | 
beneath them. |D 


” 


~. 
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brought gladness into his eyes. 


| 
to be taking a survey of this house. 
| 


“She does not know all the good she is doing ; | of 





“Tt is very strange, but I thought—you kn 
impossible—but a face like that of Mr. Brooks seemed 


Ellen held her breath, but went up to the wir 


| dow and looked out, with Virginia's arm over her 


shoulder. They did not. know it, but at tha t 
Seymour was looking out of the upper wil just 
above them. 

He saw nothing but a close carriage driving up 
the street. The man who had stepped from i 4 
walking quietly along the sidewalk, but this conyver- 
sation had passed between oa and Mr.’ Clarence 
Brooks, who had just driven aw: 

“That is the man, but do a arrest him whilg 


Indies are in the house. When they leave, lose ng 
time.’ 

“All right. You can depend upon it, I'll make a 

neat job of the affair. It isn’t often one has a chance 


so handsome and gentlemanly a fellow.” 
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So the man walked on in acareless, idle way which 
disturbed no one, until Virginia and Ellen left the 
house. Then he turned and followed them to the 
carriage, doing a little amateur business of his own, 
not set down in the programme. 

“Now that the birds have flown I may es 
well go to workin earnest,” he muttered. “ What a 
jolly nest the fellow has got into! Upon my word 
hate to spring the trap on him, and so did the 
sntleman, or I’m no judge of a man’s face. How 
edly white he was when that girl came to the 
indow. His lips closed like iron—jealous, | expect. 
‘obbed him double, I'll be sworn. Well, I may as 
vell begin.” 

With 


ge 
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in. 
a soft step, the man paused at the gate, 





stopped at the fountain, and, picking a sprig of myrtle 
from one of the plants still left in the open air, fas- 
t-ned it daintily into his butten-hole. Then he 
sauntered leisurely up to the door and rang the 
bell. 

Brian Nolan opened it with a frightened face, It 
was not often that strangers called to see anyone 


} 
a 


ther i the le 
“Was Mr. Se 





ast sound agitated him. 
ymour in ?” 


not wait for an answer, but. gently 





pushed by the boy and entered the hall. 
“Pell him that I have a letter, or rather a scrap 
of writing, from a lady who could not say all slie 


wished when she saw him. It is only a line, andin 


— 


“ Give it to me, I—I will deliver it, should he come 
*” 





“Reg your pardon, promised not to let it co out 
j yes, 1 am sure she told nx 


Upstairs— 

lim upsts 

man pushed by Brian, who attempted 

tercept him, and quietly walked upstair 

yvmour heard the sound ¢ ’s and stood on the 
threshold of the boud . 

fhe hand with which he held the half-open door 

> cold and white, and he about to retre: 

the room, when some 1 about a lady’s 

r brought the blood again to his scared face. 

took a single eager step into the hall, hesitated, 

aod was drawing back again, when the strange 

n came swiftly up the stairs and laid a hand on 
his arm. 

“Mr. Seymonr, excuse this intrusion, but here is a 
psper for you to read.” 

Seymour reached out his hand slowly for the 
peper, looked at the man for a minute, turned deadly 
pais, opened it as calmly as he could, and read a 
warrant for his arrest. 
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| not have seemed so hard. 
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| his bureau drawers a revolver and examined it. 





[| BKIAN NOLAN PREVENTS HIS BRUTHER'S SUICLDE.} 
“I wish you had come two hours earlier, it would 
Give me a few moments 
for preparation,” he said ; “I will not keep you long.” 

“As many as you like,” answered the man, seating 
himself among the silken cushions of Cora’s couch. 
“One might find much more unpleasant places to 
wait in.” 

The man arranged one of the pillows into a com- 
pact shape and rested one’ elbow on it as he spoke. 
Seymour saw the action with a dreary lock of 
despair. 

At another time he would have finng any man 
headlong from the window for daring te seat himself 
among the cushions her cheek had touched. But 
now—now he turned aside with a low groan and 
went into his chamber. 

With slowness and stealthiness he took from one of 
The 
barrels were all loaded—a single movement of the 
finger and he would be far beyond the reach of that 
man. 

He raised the weapon to a level with his forehead, 
turned it and placed the muzzle between his knitted 
brows. <A hand-struck the weapon upward and 
wrenched it from his grasp. 

Brian Nolan’s face, whiter almost than whiteness 
itself, looked into his. 

“ Coward !” 

Seymour shook from head to foot. 

“ Brother!” 

The boy flung himself upon that wretched man’s 
bosom, and cried out, in the anguish of his seli-re- 
proach ; 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me, I did not mean to 
call you that!” 

“ Anything unpleasant going on?’ 
Voice close by them. 

“No, sir; nothing. I am his brother,” 
“ pray leave us alone.” 

“ Oh, I understand,” said the man, glancing at the 
revolver in Brian’s hand. “Often the case when one 
of my customers happens to be a real gentleman. 
Rather unfair te me though; coroner’s inquest, and 
all that, hurts a man in his profession. Didn’t think 
of that, I daresay.” 

Seymour turned his face, white and haggard, upon 
the man; he was wondering how such light words 
could come from human lips when he was. in such 
listress. 

“Do go!” pleaded Brian, “ you are killing him.” 
“No, I must not lose sight of him.” 
“] must speak with my brother! 
in a husky voice. 


asked a calm 


said Brian; 













said Seymour, 
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‘ 
“Leave us! Icave us, I beg of you!” added Brian 
“ He shall not harm himself.” 
“Give me that trinket, then,” said the offeer 
pointing to the pistol. 
Brian handed it to him, and once more the brothers 
were alone. 
“What shall _ I do? What can I do?” eaid f 
Brian. 
“Keep it from her, for heaven's sake, |-»ep 
from her!” 
“ And from Ellen?” | 
“Tell her later, but not yet. Poor girl! poor girl! 
Better for her that I perish in prison unkuow 
Thank heaven, our father’s honourable name hae ( 
been spared.” 
“Can I make no effort to save you, my brother?” : 


“None—listen. I was a coward, but it was only 
for her sake. Save her from a knowledge tha; | 
would break her proud heart, and you shal] see how 
much I can endure. Come to me in the prison, Brian, 

I shall have plenty of time for thought there. 0): 
heaven help me to endure it!” 

“T would suggest,” said the calm voice agai: 

“that this conversation is too exciting for a 
to come of it. Better take a night's sleep resp: 
the gentleman’s business. If your brother be at a> 
sensitive about appearances I have no objection to » 
carriage. Covered up my collar on purpose to maka 
the whole thing appear as genteel as possible. In fact 
the gentleman who thinks himself aggrieved made t! 

a special request. He even left a sum of money i 
my hands to bribe the reporters—not that I think 
it can be done for money—most of those chaps a 
kind-hearted fellows, and are ready enongh to spa: 
aman. If they all agree to it, he is safe.” 

“ Ask them to spare me for the sake of—of mz 








friends,” said Seymour, in a low voice. “If dea 
could do it, I would die.” 
“ Never fear, we will arrange that. When 2! 


parties agree upon one point it is easily scit! 

never met with a more amicable case inall my ex; 
rience. Oh, here comes the carriage ; sliall we ¢ 
Trust to your honour entirely ; if [ didn’t, why t 
revolver here might be useful, but I do. So we 
out of this house like two friends going for a soci 
drive, sayin the park. Lovely spot—think J havo 
seen you driving there—pair of chestnut horses, su 

perb—always alone, though—thought that rather 
singular, upon my honour I did.” 

Chatting thus, the man led the way throngh tho 
hall and into the yard, where the fountain was sti!! 
throwing up water drops like a clild at play. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER L 


TYING up some truant sprays of rose and honey- 

suckle, whose blending foliage covered half the 
lower storey of the building, a young girl, barely 
seventeen years of age, was busy at the veranda of a 
picturesque country house. Her straw hat, tiny 
garden rake and hoe were lying on the veranda 
floor, while she was standing, hidden by the curtains 
from observation, reaching up to a long spray which 
dangled above the French window. 
_ She paused in.the act, gave a quick start, an 
involuntary glance around her, and drew still more 
aside, as the words of a quiet, clear-toned voice in 
«lose proximity to the window fell distinctly on her 
ear. Her cheeks became scarlet, she clenched her 
hands together suddenly, but stood motionless, listen- 
ing intently. 

“T declare, Andrew, I am greatly surprised by 
this letter of Arnold’s,” said the voice within; 
“somehow or other I can’t bear to tell Relie of 
in” 

f “Why, wife, yon don’t mean that the girl cares 
for Arnold in that way ?” responded a strong, maiily 
voice, with a touch of indignation. 

“I don’t know. I hope not. But Arnold was 
very fond of her, and showed his admiration for her 
&o0od looks plainer than I wish he had. _I thought, 
somehow—well, it’s no matter now. I hope it was 
cnly a foolish woman’s fancy, but I used to please 
myself once by thinking those two were beginning 
to love each other.” 

“Whew! that would be trouble indeed. If Arnol? 
has done anything mean and underhanded I'll never 
‘orgive him, though he brings me forty fine ladies 
like this Miss Barbara Leighton, with all her great 
fortune. Now I think of it, he was hanging around 
‘elie all the time he was at home last summer. If 
he has disturbed the child’s happiness I'll cut him off 
with a shilling.” 

_: Now, don’t get into a rage, Andrew. I should 
think we ought to be able to trust our only child 
a little. Arnold is wise and sensible, even beyond 
41s years ; he knows how fond we are of Iiclie; 
end he would be ashamed to raise hopes which he 
never meant to fulfil. Besides, Relie is so high- 
spirited she'd never allow herself to be imposed 
Spo It’s all my foolish notion, remembering how 
‘er eyes always shine, and her pretty face lights up, 
whenever we get aletter from Arnold. But then 
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[AURELIA IN THB VERANDA.] 


it’s likely, all the while, that they understand each | swept under by a pitiless and cruel blast! Wat 


other, and are like brother and sister.” 


The two hands, still grasping the rose spray, | 


clenched their grasp upon it till the thorns pierced 
her delicate flesh. The crimsoned face grew purple, 
the clear eyes clouded over with a dark haze of an- 
guish and vague alarm. Yet her head was still 
turned towards the window, sternly attentive to the 
conversation within, 

“T suppose Miss Barbara Leighton is a great 
match for him—will perhaps make the grandest 
wife to shine in his fine house when Arnold comes 
into the Wickford property, but I must say I'd be 
better pleased if he had taken our little wild 
rose. elie is poor, I know, but that shouldn't 
signify to Arnold, who is to be heir to all Arnold 
Wickford’s property.” 

“And who said it did make a difference, An- 
drew?” responded the mother, eager in defence 
of her only son, even from this implied reproach. 
“Don’t Arnold say, in’ his letter, that it is Miss 
Leighton’s wonderful grace of manner which has 
captivated him? If he brings her here, as he 


promises, we shall soon know all about her. How 
silly Ihave been to put off telling Relie! I daresay 
she'll be the best pleased of either of us. 1 wondor 


where she is.” 

Aurelia Ireton heard, gave one sigh, drew her 
muslin skirt away from the thorny sprays, and with 
the light, flying leap of a hunted deer cleared the 
veranda, ran round the house, took the path across 
the field, and paused not until she found herself in 
the darkest, closest shadow of the grove below the 
pastures. 

There in that secure solitude she threw herself 
down, and for a few moments sat staring vacantly 
upon the ground, unmindful that it was velvety with 
moss and undershct with dainty trailing of tiny leaf 
and scarlet globe of the fairy partridge-berry and 
sifted over with the dry needles from the great boughs 
interlacing their feathery canopy above. 

Presently however the calm broke up. Thereeame 
a wild burst of tears, a frantic succession of choking 
sobs. She was only seventeen, avery child still, and 
a great shock had come without the slightest pre- 
paration. Moreover never was a girl’s heart more 
thoroughly imbued with awoman’s pride. Aurelia had 
been rightly named ; there wasan imperial haughtiness 
and dignity about her which would not have abated 
one iota of its royal heritage for the sake of untold 
and countless treasures. What unutterable anguish 
there was then in the discovery which revealed how 
her heart’s most costly argosy had gone down, 


| lacerating torture in the thought that her sacre: 

secret was suspected, deplored, commiserated! N. 
| wonder through the shower of bitter tears her chee 
| burnt hotly. 
| To have been so easily won!” exclaimed Aurelia 
| Ireton, springing to her feet, and scattering with 
| feverish haste the handful of dry pine-weeds she ha} 

snatched from the ground. “To be pitied by them 

for loving Arnold! Intolerable! The burden af 
| the debt I have hitherto owed weighs nothing like 
| this! Oh, the cheating, deceitful, miserable worid 
| that I have entered !” 
| She clasped her two slendor hands together wit) 
| the passionate gesture belonging to a strong natura 
and looked up yearningly into the little patch of blue 
sky seen through the interlacing branches. 

“Oh, my mother—my father! safe up yonder in 
heaven's peace and glory, do you not yearn for mo 
tocome to you? Do not hearts even there in tho 
ineffable light throb pityingly for the dear ones 
here amidst earth’s pitiless storms ?” 

Then came the wail of a bruised heart still smart- 
ing with its pain. 

“It isso hard! Oh, it is sohard! I am yorng: 
and so many years lie before me with all the sun- 
shine stricken out, the flowers void of perfume 
and honey, the fruit withered and decayed on my 
lips! Oh, how shall I find strength to bear it!” 

She sank down again, clasped her hands across 
her head and rocked herself to and fro, moaning 
Then the mood changed suddenly. She sprang up 
with hot cheeks and flashing eyes and stamped her 
foot fiercely into the velvety sod. 

“I will not endure their pity! I will not be 
so miserably weak! I will conquer it! What! 
a man like this to wreck my life-long happiness 
aman whom already I despise, who is not what 
I believed him—a model of heroism and vir- 
tue? Let them prate as they will of brotherly 
attentions. I am not one to be easily deceived 
I know what Arnold Granger meant, what his eyes 
expressed—aye, and even his craven lips took up the 
burden. Here, even here, he called me his que 
his woodland nymph, and a thousand other mea: 
ingless words they may be for him. Oh, fool that I 
was to believe it all, to treasure every word ani 
look! And Ilethim continue his treacherous flattery. 
Silly girl! Oh, that I had sunk into the ground tv- 
fore I had shown myself such a dupe!” 

She ran-‘across the mossy ground, her eyos 
flashing, her cheeks scarlet, her brown Curls 
streaming wildly around her shoulders, a very 
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model for a painter of Diana roused to fierceness. 
Presently she came to a full stop. The fierceness of 
her passion had exhausted her strength. She leaned 
against a tree-trunk, her arms falling listlessly, her 
eyelids drooping, the colour slowly fading out of her 
cheeks. 

“He loved me. I know he lovedme. Thereisa 
language beyond that of words which proves 
true love by a magic test of its‘own. Amnold 
Granger loved me. He was happy ‘herewith me 
that summer season; his heart-expanded, his soul 
responded to mine. He thas coldly yielded to 
his ambition. This Barbara Leighton is ‘beautiful, 
elegant, and a star before whom al] bow down. He 
will pluck the envied blossom ‘to wear it prondly 
mm his bosom for the world to admire, though 
the heart beneath be starving—though, in taking 
such a step, he crushes under this iron ‘heel ‘the 
poor little woodland blossom it was his idle plea- 
sure to praise. But I will not’be crushed! Hear 
me declare it, oh, ye strong, enduring trees, whis- 
pering your weird encouragement to my longing 
e peg Whence comes your slow, silent strength? 

et me lean my weak heart upon thine, oh, mighty 
of ther Nature, and receive likewisessome such in- 
lowing tide of life-breathing-etrength and 

ird me with invisiblearmour, givemea magio@hidld, 
for I go forth to battle alone ; oh, how much alone! 
end I must conquer or die! "| will conqueror dic ! 
it matters not that I know he stillloves-me. He 
has himself descended from his hero height ; no- 
thing can ever again seat him on my heart's throne, 
Though he came sueing at my feet, I’would spurn 
him fromme. I shall hang sackeleth and « funeral 
pall where his image once reigned. Qh, Arnold! 
Arnold!” 

She wrung her hands, and then ‘slowly end 
sternly folded her arms, and steod silent and mo- 
tionless half an hour and more. Then she lifted 
her drooping head, flashed a cold, proud smile around 
her, and exclaimed: 

“T have womany first victory. I hawe conquered 
myself! Arnold Granger, came as soon as you like, 
’ ith your elegant, high- -bred bride. You will find 

ick foolpiming away from grief at your de- 

rtic on!” 

And, having said this, she caught uper hatfrom 
he ground, and walked off swiftly, with the proud, 
mperious step of a Juno. 

She was scarcely out of sight when, behind the 
matt ed screen of vines, and low, bending pine sap- 

e up the tall, tl @ man, far ad- 

years, with gray locks, brushed up like a 
l an Indian’s topknot, from a sal- 
But his small black eyes 

10usly. 


lings, ro 
ranced ir 


sold 


)an adventure, to be sure. My 
vere wired inste ad. of jointed. 
ved if I’d been another Gul- 
imps tying me down, to have 
That's a woman 
», bread-and- 


iver, 
startled th h-spirited creature ! 
for you! ne of your sweet, gentle 
butter misses, but @ woman with fire in her blood, 
ierce, proud, and rebellions it may be, but -with 
lorious nature at the bottem. And she’s little 
nd achildin years. What a splendid creature 
Il be one of these days. Oh, Arnold Granger, 
i if you never did before, 
n. A magnificent lay 
naker, an elegant leader 
rt in etiquette ; but fora 
t like a dress-maker’s doll, 
paint, and I misdoubt the 
‘ld Ralph Leighton has been 
; ely in Stocks to suit me. 
y and by, thoug ghIm 1ayn't 
lo rited cre ‘ature! By 
B) to queen it over 
SS, ‘Mr. Arnold Granger, takes 
ry to satisfy me. Iam not 
ral obligation upon me to 
y he ! we'll see!” 
ing treat ted the grove to a second so- 
peake r slowly sauntered away, though 
i n from that taken by Aurelia 
way direct to the 1: awyer’s 
ie thriving little town, 
field back to the ve- 
e into the cosy sitting- 
ger were still dis- 


> yeu 


la, and 

m™m whe re 
ng the 
gon’s lk tter. 
‘Wi hy, Relie, 


arching the h 


Mrs. 
important tidings contained in their 


Mr. ar Gran 


here you are. Sarah has been 
use and garden to find you.” 

‘If she had put her head over the fence by yonder 
she might have saved herself the trouble. When 
those great purple violets haveshut up their delicate 
petals I am going to take up some of them, and 
see how they will grow in the garden. I wonder if 
they will miss the delicious scent of the woods?” 


grove 


His mouth was small | 





“ You are always busy with the flowers. But look 
here, Relie ; we’ve got some great news to tell. 
Enough to stir us out of our quiet.” 

And worthy Mrs. Granger peered over her spec- 
tacles anxiously into the quiet face before her, which 
flashed out into smiles. 

“ Blessme! what canitbe? Are those dear, de- 
lightful Vernons, sons #nddaughters of that grand 
old gentleman, coming “with Arnold, to turn us 
topsy-turvy with fétes, ‘boating parties, rides, 
walks, and games, and all that sortof thing? You 
®hake your head. Better‘than'that? Oh, you don’t 
mean that dear old Arnold is going to be so cunning 
as to bring us some splendid, beautiful creature, 
and introduce ‘her as his intended to his beloved 
parents, and dear little sister Relie !” 

“ Phat’s exactly it, Relie. Oh, Iam so glad you are 
pleased,” exclaimed the tender-hearted woman, all 
her anxieties melting-awayas if by a magic touch. 

Aurélia’s face was as bright and gay as that of a 
thoughtless child. She clapped her hands, and 
danced lightly around the room 

“Oh, splendid, splendid ! And -will the wedding 
behero? And shall I be‘one of the bridesmaids? 
And isshevery handsome and grand, so that we shall 
be afraid of ne ? Doletme see the letter; does it 


, fetell what colourher*eyes are? And does she wear 


” 


curls or braids ? “Whatgayetimes we shall have! 

“And what achatterbox our foolish little Relie is,” 
observed Mr. Granger; wiping his glasses with his 
white'silk handkerebiefywith a somewhat tremulous 
hand. “You don't.expect it has proceeded far 
enough for a wedding yet, do you, when he has 
only now written to tellus of the engagement? I’m 
glad you are pleased-about it, Relie.” 

“Of course Iam! It isn’t likely Arnold would 
choose anybody who wasn’t good, and pretty, and 
alithat. And if he be satisfied, of course I shall 
be. I am to see the letter, am I not? How odd it 
seems to think of Arnold as a lover!” 

Mrs. Granger passed the still unfolded missive 
across the table, and Relie Ireton sat down to read 
it. Her face was turnedtowards the window, soneither 
of her listeners saw its expression, but hervoice was 
gay and cheery as she said, when the ¢risp paper was 
carefully returned to the envelope: 

“Arnold is very proud of his conquest. “You can 
perceive that, although he says so little about this 
Miss Barbara Leighton. He wants to surprise us with 
her wonderful beauty, maybe. And so there is not 
any message for me.” 

“He was in a hurry, you know, Relie,” began 
Mrs. Granger. 

“Oh yes, and, besides, what kind of a lover would 
he be to be thinking of anything else but-his beauti- 
ful Barbara? ‘Well, to be sure, there will be enough 
for us to talk about until they come. When does he 
say? the fifteenth? . And that isa fortnight, nearly. 
Of course they will be married shortly; what 
possible reason can there be for them to delay the 
wedding ? And then, oh then, dear Mrs. Grancer, 
you will have company all the time, for you will have 
a daughter of your own, and you can let me fulfil my 
ardent desire. You can give this silly birdling per- 
mission to try her wings.” 

Mrs. Granger reached forth her fair, delicate hand, 
and smoothed down her wavy curls of silky brown. 

“A silly birdling indeed. What use have you for 
wings, Relie? Where can you find a safer or more 
loving nest?” 

“Where indeed? But young birds all fly away 
the moment there is strength enough in their pinions. 
I think it is almost instinctive. Mr. Granger, I was 
thinking of it the other day. I ought to know some- 
thing more about my own affairs. What is my real 
income ?—from the property left me by my father I 
mean, of course.” 

“What are you thinking about now, Relie ?” said 
Mr. Granger, playfully, though with an uneasy ex- 
pression on his face. 

“Oh, of weddings, and bridesmaids’ fanciful outfits, 
and the like. Am I really so very poor?” 

“Of course you are not. Are you not our little 
daughter, child ?” 

“Daughter of your affections always, I hope. I 
know well how you have both given me a parent's 
love and care. But, after all, no real tie unites us in 
the eyes of the law, or the world, not even such 
as will make Miss Leighton your daughter. I should 
really like to know, dear Mr. Granger It is time I 
was little less of an ignoramus.” 

“Mr. Granger rose at once, and went to a secre- 
tary in the corner of the room, opened a drawer, and 
— back with a couple of account-books in his 
hand. 

“Tt is all in these, Relie. You will see how 
your father, my good friend and partner, left, as he 
thought, a handsome sum for the support of his child. 
The misfortune was that it was invested in those 
Stocks. They went down with a crash the very 
year he died. You will see that I have obtained a 


good 


“inde 





good premium on the small sum I was able to r; 
from the wreck. But after all what does it signi 
We adopted you into our hearts, and while \; 
enjoy our modest competency you are sure of your 
share of it.” 

Aurelia Ireton had been earnestly examining tho 
accounts. 

“Why,” sho eaid, in accents of surprise, “ yoy 
have been giving me all the income for my clothing 
I owe you then for my board all these years ?” 

“Owe me?—noindeed. As if you had not doubly 
and trebly paid us. What a dull, cheerless hon no 
awe should fin@this without your cheerful presence! 
Don’t be silly, Relic.” 

The gicl’s Yip was quivering a little. 

“But, Mr. Granger, you are not rich yourself 
If anything should happen to your own inyest- 
meénts !” 

“Tut! tut! As ifyour father’s carelessness ha! 
not taught me a good on. The money is \ 
invested, and no one is going to run away with { 
place. We haveenonugh to give us every comf 
We do not ask for extravagant luxuries, do yw: 
Ellen?” 

“No indeed,” responded his wife, with a cheery 
smile; “and, besides, there’s Arnold’s fortune to {a/! 
back upon. I hope you don’t think, Relie, that we 
begrudge you your living here.” 

No, no, pF wreorin farthest from my thonchts, 

dear generous hearts! But I was thinking of my- 
self. ‘I am young, strong, and not particu larly 
ihcapable. It would be a great deal to feel my 
dent.” 
“Relie, what ails you, to be talking in this way, 
now y when we have Arnold’s marriase t 
think about? Howeould I spare you? My hus- 
band»is right—this would be a gloomy house indeed 
without your sunny presence.” 

“Tt is notytakem away as yet,” returned the 
girl, stooping down, pressing a light kiss on th 
wrinkled chéek.. “Sometimes, you know, when the 
birds soar @way out of the sheltering nest they c 
back with broken wing and bruised breast. In that 
cade you would have me back, for where would a 
orphan girl turn except to the tender heart w 
has already given her so much fostering car 

“T shall not let you go, until you flit away toa 
happy home of your own, Relie—until we have 
secohd bridal.” 

Aurelia Ireton did not answer. 
knew it was not safe to trust her voice. 
smiled and _ sat- quietly a - little while, 
walked away from the.room out again into the fres! 
air, and drew one long, relieving inspirati 
the atmosphere she had left had been close and 
suffocating. While a bittér smile curled her li 
there was a mingling of exultation and melancholy 
in the voice which murmured : 

“T can trust myself. Even when hé comes 
trust myself. I never understood before my c2; 
for hypocrisy.” 


Just then she 
But she 


Ter 


CHAPTER II. 


Arnotp GraNnceER brought his newly won be- 
trothed to the Granger cottage on the bccn od d 
He had written again an urgent appeal that ev: ry 
thing should be in the most exquisite order, that no- 
thing might shock the fastidious taste of the may 
And the whole family were in as much perturbati 
and excitement as though they were expecting a 
royal visit. 

Mrs. Granger descended from her chamber in her 
best silk and finest laces, and brushed and 
brushed her husband’s glossy broadcloth in a per- 
fect panic lest something should be amiss in its ap- 
pearance. Not the smallest speck of dust could be dis 
covered from one endof the house to the other, 
even the servants became infected with the prevail- 
ing solicitude and went anxiously from one place to 
another to make certain all was in the most perfect 
order. 

Aurelia had filled the ‘vases with the choicest 
blossoms and brought from the woods a basket 
of violets which she had transplanted carefully, 
placed the wreath, all dewy and rich with its wi 
wood fragrance, in a conspicuous position opposite 
a bouquet of choice garden lilies. There was a proud 
glitter in her eye, a scornful curve of her lip while she 
was arranging it. Would Arnold Granger recall w! 
he looked at them the summer when he had follow: od 
close beside her steps, tenderly holding bac ve tho 
branches, lifting her over the intervening brook 
swinging her light form merrily across stone walls 
and jagged fences, and gathering the choicest 
violets for her? She remembered how, more 
than once, he had called her his rare wildwood 
violet, and playfully wreathed the pale blu 
blossoms in her curls. Would anything of this ent: 
his mind? What matter? There were the stately 
garden ‘lilies opposite. He had chosen them; let 
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hin be content. And yet the girl knew and meant 
that each tender blue-eyed blossom should stab him 
with the memories of those golden summer hours 
and prick his conscience with the thought of his 
own perfidy and baseness, even there before the 
lilies, and in the presence of their queen. 

When everything was complete, the ‘last touch 
given tothe arrangement of the rooms, Mrs. Granger's 
soft gray hair smoothed again, and the laces and 
ribbons carefully coaxed from fluttering, Relie made 
her little courtesy end turned towards her own 
chamber. 

* Oh, Relie, you haven't told me yet what youintend 
to wear. That India silk or the tissue?” 

“Trust to my taste. I'll not disgrace the family,” 
laughed Relie, nodding her head gaily, and vanishing. 

But as she closed the door on the privacy of her 
own chamber it was a stern white face which 
jooked mournfully at its own reflection in the mirror. 

“Jt is very near,” murmured she. “Have I mis- 
calculated my strength? I dread—oh, I dread s0 
much the first} look at his face! If I were only 
sure how I should bear that the rest would be 
easy.” : 

She shook down her silken curls: and drew her 
brush through them. 

“He praised my hair once. I wonder is Barbara 
Leighton’s like it. He said there was no colour like 
brown which takes a golden bronze under the-.sun- 
shine. My eyes too, they can be violet or jet, or 
clear amethystine depths, like the solemn shade of 
fading sunset skies, said he. “Oh, foolish simple- 
ton that Lam! Why amI returning to those de- 
ceitful words of mocking flattery? He is coming 
with his bride that is to be! Let me remember 
only that!” 

And with proud, indignant eyes she went almost 
fercely about her toilet. 

Mrs. Granger was at the door with one hand in 
her son’s clasp and the other resting lightly on the 
primrose kid glove of a tall, elegantly formed lady 
in an inimitable airy costume, when the slight, 
slender figure in white cambric with a light spray 
of green leaves and purple pansies in her flowing 
curls came gliding down the stairs. 

Arnold Granger gave one hasty glance into her 
face and met her eyes, those clear, limpid, hazel 
eyes. What was there in the bright, cold glance 
which made him bite his lip nervously, which 
brought the burning colour to his cheek? He turned 
at once to the high-bred, elegant creature beside him. 

“Barbara, this is Relie, my little adopted sister. 
You know I told you about her. Miss Leighton, 
Relie.” 

“Did you? ITamsureIdo not remember it. I 
am pleased to find you here,my dear Relie. You 
are another charming addition to this dear, romantic 
place. Arneld has taken me completely by surprise. 
He Re, prepared me for such s delightful little 
nook !” 

Aurelia was relieved from farther reply then, put- 
ting her finger-tips to the primrose kid-gloves, Miss 
Leighton walked into the parlour, and Mrs. Granger, 
with somewhat nervous hands, relieved her of her 
lace mantilla, French hat, and sunshade. 

“Oh, thank you, don’t trouble yourself, I pray; 
I'll run upstairs, if you are willing, and smoothe my 
hair. Though there’s hardly a speck of dust on me, 
the roads were so fresh and nice, Relie will attend 
me, won't you, dear?” . 

“With pleasure, Miss Leighton,” responded Aure- 
lia’s clear, sweet voice. 

And Barbara Leighton rose from her seat, crossed 
the room with the graceful ease of a duchess, 
smiled complacently, and glided up the stairs, follow- 
ing the lead of the white cambric dress. 

Aurelia led the way to the flower-strewn guest- 
chamber, and silently lent what assistance was in her 
power. Miss Leighton pushed away a tray heaped 
with mosses, across which trailed sprays of 
dainty woodland blossoms, to make room for her 
reticule, without a single glance towards them, and 
swung back the mirror to obtain a full-length view 
of her figure. 

Aurelia Ireton stood in the background, and with 
grave, penetrating eyes watched attentively every 
sign of the lady’s character. Barbara Leighton was 
very handsome, her beauty of that order which re- 
quired superlatives in the way of description. A 
superb, magnificent woman. No one would ever have 
thought of calling hersweet or lovely. Every move- 
ment was made with a calm, steady grace, every 
attitude was perfect. Sho never assumed an awk- 
ward position or uttered an unladylike word. 

She stood there, before the mirror, in her silken, 
gauzy robe, with its triple row of flouncing, and its 
fluttering knots of fringe and lace, and no one could 
find the least flaw either in the costume or the lady. 
Everything was in perfect taste, and all things har- 
monized as thoroughly as if a month’sstudy had been 
devoted to each separate. article. The: curls of 





lustrous jet black hair each fell into the precise 
place required to show the fine contour of the head. 
Not a fold in the dress, not a ripple in the lace flounc- 
ing, but was artisticand eminently graceful. The little 
knot of ribbon fluttering from the brooch matched pre- 
cisely the shade of rubies set in its Etruscan band, 
and belonged to the same set as the dainty gems, 
which _sparkled brilliantly, pendant by golden 
chains from the tiny shell-like ear. A viewless 
cloud of elegance and refinement seemed to float 
around her, and follow her wherever she went, but 
she shone most brilliantly amidst the festive crowd. 
There she was indeed the unrivalled queen. One 
could see that at a glance. 

The clear, hazel eyes of Relie took notice of every 
look, every expression on this brilliant face, and 
gauged her character accordingly. 

“What are you thinking about, little Relie?” ob- 
served Miss Leighton, when at length her prepara- 
tions were complete, turning round with condescend- 
ing good humour. “ You have such @ deep, pene- 
trating expression in your eyes.” 

“JT was thinking of Arnold and you,” replied 
Relie, with-e cold, calm smile. 

Not a single tinge of colour rose to the lady's 
cheek, not the slightest shade of maidenly confusion 
was visible in look or tone. 

“ An interesting subject, my love. I hope you are 
pleased with it,” answered she, in a careless tone. 
“By the way, how is Mr. Arnold Wickford’s health 
now? Someone said it was very indifferent.” 

“T think he is a little better,” replied Aurelia, 
casting down her eyes to hide a little gleam of 
mischievous triumph at the thrust her words gave. 

Miss Leighton’s arched eyebrows formed into 
the faintest possible frown, and then she smiled 
calmly as she murmured : 

“But Dr. Lewis declared it impossible for him to 
survive another winter.” 

“ T have heard so,” replied Relie, and led the way 
back to the parlour. 

Mrs. Granger engaged their visitor in conversa- 
tion, and presently Arnold, after walking rather rest- 
lessly from the table to the window, came to the 
veranda where Relie was standing. It hadsuddenly 
occurred to him that Barbara Leighton’s finished 
grace of manner was rather formal and ceremonious 
in the small family circle. He wished, almost, she 
would say something improper, if only it would 
seem hearty and natural. 

There, with the rose sprays trailing before 
her, stood the slight, girlish figure in the simple 
white cambric dress, with the pansies gleaming from 
beneath her curls, with her soft, changeful eyes, her 
impulsive temperament, her rich, deep nature. 
Arnold Granger knew that girl well. He had spent 
almost a whole summer studying her, and never 
yet found her in a mood that was not entertaining, 
and rich with originality and genius. He longed 
feverishly for a private talk with her, and yet he 
dreaded it.. He sauntered out now, carelessly, hum- 
ming slightly, to give her notice of his approach. 

She drew a spray towards her, and bent down to 
examine a ladybird fluttering on one of ‘the leaves, 
but did not turn her head towards him, not even 
when he stood at her side. 

‘What have you found, Relie?” 

“ A ladybird which I fancy has{met with some trou- 
ble. Her coral shell of a back is indented, and she 
finds it difficult to employ means of locomotion. 
I suppose a broken limb’is just as distressing an 
event.to such a little insect as it would be to you or 
me.” 

“T daresay. I trust we are not to experience it 
for the sake of keeping the ladybird company. Why 
have you forsaken the parlour?” 

“T was sure Miss Leighton would not miss me, 
and I fancied your mother would be glad to talk 
confidentially with her son’s intended wife.” 

Arnold stood a moment looking almost impatiently 
into her calm, serene face. What did the man de- 
sire? All the way home he had been tormenting 
himself with the dread of seeing a pale, heart-broken 
face—of meeting passionate reproaches. And now 
he was nearly angry to find her unmoved, and seem- 
ingly contented. 

“Perhaps you are right. What have you to say 
about it? elie, you have not congratulated me 
yet. I expect it will be your.turn shortly. You are 
growing too pretty to be kept long at the cottage.” 

Aurelia Ireton turned slowly, and her eye, 
deepening almost to blackness, flashed its indignant 
splendour into his, as she answered, with curling lip: 

“JT daresay. Such things come in time, and when 
it is right I suppose I shall meet my hero. But he 
will de an hero. OnelI can trust and honour; brave, 
true, and tender, of too brave a nature to be false 
to himself, or treacherous to me. And for my con- 
gratulations to you; Arnold, why I wish you all the 
happiness you deserve, all the fame, grandeur; and 
worldly honour you desire.” 





Sie. »vehim alow courtesy, smiled triumphantly, 
and bent down again to the ladybird. 

Arnold Granger bit his lip, and walked back to the 
parlour. Was he right in fancying there was a look 
of ennui on the fair face of Miss Leighton, and that 
his mother appeared constrained, and a little disap- 
pointed ? 

Miss Leighton brightened slightly at his ap- 
pearance, 

She was one of those women who think sparkling 
glances and intelligent talk quite superfluous in the 
society of other women, who always require a mas- 
culine eye to induce them to be bright and enter- 
taining. 

Arnold hunted up an old portfolio of engravings, 
when she had declined a walk because she had not 
come prepared, and did his best to pass the time 
agreeably, but was thankful enough when the 
summons to dinner made a diversion. Miss Leighton, 
once more at home, was gracé itself at the table, and 
Mr. Granger’s eye lingered so admiringly upon her 
that his son brightened wonderfully. After dinner 
the whole party sauntered out wpon the veranda. 

“‘ This must be rather a lonely life for you, Relie,” 
observed Miss Leighton. “Sofew young people near, 
no parties, opera, or visiting. Will you come to 
London and live with us?” 

Relie shook her head. 

“Tama country maiden. I shonld never be happy 
anywhere else. I am like the birds and flowers. I 
love the fields and woods better than brick walls and 
stone pavements. I was never at alogss for enteriain- 
ment in the country.” 

Miss Leighton smiled, pityingly. 

“Wait till you have tasted other pleasures, little 
one.” 

“ Would yougive wine to one who is content with 
pure water?” asked Relie, lifting her eyes to Barbara 
Leighton’s face. 

The latter stared in return, without the faintest 
idea of the girl’s meaning. Again Arnold Grange: 
bit his lip, and walked away. 

“There is Dr. Lewis!” exclaimed Mr. Granger, 
“and he is turning his horse this way. He knows 
you are here perhaps. Wait and ses him, Arnold.” 

Arnold turned back, and in a moment more tho 
doctor’s carriage came up the drive, and the pr 
prietor sprang out and came hastily towards the 
group. 

“Wave you heard the news, Arnold Granger? 
asked he, with a profound bow to the fine-looking 
heir of the great Wickford property. 

“ What news, my dear doctor?” replied Arnold, 
extending his hand cordially. 

“Mr. Arnold Wickford is dead!” said the doctor 
with due impressiveness. 

“Dead! when ? how? Why wasT not told of his 
illness ?” ejaculated Arnold Granger, turning pale 

His parents and Miss Leighton came hurryiug t 
wards him. 

“It must have been very sudden!” said Mr 
Granger, in a low, awed tone; “for I saw him j 
7 morning, and told him you were coming to- 

ay. 

“Tt-was sudden. The old complaint seized him 
which he has been aware for many years might take 
him away any instant. He had been to the office of 
Mr. Richardson, the lawyer, and I imagine was some- 
what excited. At all events he walked home at an wi 
usual pace. You know he never would use his car- 
riage like other men, and at the threshold he 
staggered and fell. He breathed a few times after 
they took him up, but he was quite dead when | 
arrived. That was about two hours since.” 

Miss Leighton murmured the melancholy words 
appropriate to the occasion, and turned to her lover 
with a gentle smile that was almost tender. 

“You will wish to go at once to dear Mr. Wick- 
ford’s house. Don’t let my presence here detain you 
a moment, Arnold.” 

“Thank you. I shall certainly wish to go. My 
father will accompany me,” said Arnold, no more 
unmindful than Aurelia Ireton was of the triumphant 
glitter of her eye. 

And he walked away to summon the carriage with 
an abstracted air which almost seemed like stern- 
ness. 

Miss Leighton was slightly improved, at least was 
more natural and earnest, after the two gentlemen 
had gone away. She began eagerly inquiring 
concerning tho deceased, his character, and means 
and Mrs. Granger answered her as readily as she 
could desire. 

“Yes, it is a great property. He has said a great 
many times that Arnold had the best claim upon 
him, and no one has ever disputed it. He was 
named, you know, after Mr. Wickford. This will 
make a great change for Arnold.” 

Miss Leighton smiled in conscious content, and 
began inquiring concerning the heir-looms. 

“ Had Mr. Wickford’s mother many jewels? She 
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liad heard something about very fine laces kept in 
the family for years.” 

Mrs. Granger could not say. The late Mr. Wick- 
ford had been an eccentric man. Although everyone 
knew of his intention to leave all his property to 
Arnold he had never been very communicative. 

“Tt is very singular, but certainly very fortunate 
for Arnold, that he never married, as a gentleman 
of his wealth is so likely to do.” 

* He was always an invalid, and besides that some- 

ing of a cynic. He had not a very favourable 


pinion of the world or of his fellow men.” 
“ Well,” observed Barbara Leighton, with a bright 
smile, as she shook out her fleecy flounces and pro- 


menaded along the veranda. “1'm not inclined to 
tind fault with him. Arnold and I were building 
castle the other day on paper. We can set it up 
now in solid materials. I suppose this will hasten 
ur marriage.” 

“It certainly will not retard it,” replied Mrs. 
Granger. 

Relie had paid strict attention to this conversa- 
tion, although she had not spoken. She went away 
presently into the retirement of the garden, and 
walked impatiently to and fro. 

“ Arnold is rich now; he has no need to marry a 
wealthy wife,” thought she, and sighed; then 
emiled prondly and indignantly. “ What does it 
matter to me? ‘Lhey are well mated; they will 
both adorn their castle, and gain what they desire, 
the world’s adulation. My path lies in another 
iirection. Who can say but that after all I may 
be the happiest? Poor, kind Mr. Wickford! So 
his trials are ended, his sufferings for ever gone 
from him. How tenderly he spoke to me when I 
met him last; and there was something peculiar in 
his look. 

“ ‘Little girl,’ said he, ‘don't think because there 
is a little cloud before the sun your world is to be 
dark. You were made for the purest, truest happi- 
ness, and some future time you will find it.’ 

“] remember so well how tender and compas- 
sionate histone sounded. It shall comfort me now, 
when the contrast between my sorrowful, lonely 
poverty and this elegant Miss Leighton’s overflowing 
yladness and wealth comes up bitterly before me.” 

When she entered the house again she found 
Arnold and his father had returned, ‘The funeral ser- 

es were to be held on the third day succeeding Mr. 
Wickford’s decease, immediately after which the will 
was to be read, and the heir enter into possession. 
Miss Leighton consented to remain with them until 

hen, on condition that Arnold, on his return to town, 
rhould send thence her dressing-maid and trunks. 
he called him back a second time to charge him to 

e sure and send his hat to a particular shop, that 
the requisite amount of crape might be added to it. 

Even Mr. Granger discovered semething to wonder 

t in his future daughter-in-law’s entire freedom 
om girlish shyness or timidity while discussing 
\rnold’s future movements. 

“I suppose these fine ladies cannot be judged by 
simple country lassies, Ellen,” said he to his wife ; 
* but I still remember how charmed I was with those 

sy clouds which would come across your cheek at 

he slightest allusion to our marriage; and it seems 

» me, if 1 were Arnold, I should like her a litile 
more without that quiet ease of hers.” 

Mrs. Granger secretly endorsed this opinion; but 

» felt called upon to defend her darling son, espe- 

lly in so important a measure as the choice of a 
wife, and she responded, hastily: | 

‘It’s because you don’t understand aristocratic | 

ys, Andrew. ‘That's owing to her high breeding. | 

is very plain to see Arnold is satisfied and proud, | 

1 so ought we to be.’ | 
“Well I shall breathe a lit.le freer when sd 

| 
| 
| 
| 











1s returned ; and that isn’t the way 1 wish to feel 

ut Arnold’s wife.” 

“We shall be better acquainted by and by. I 
houldn’t wonder if they were married as soon as 
vill be respectful after Mr. Wickford’s death.” 

* Somehow I shall feel relieved when the funeral 

over and the will read.” 

“You don't expect there is any doubt abont it’s | 
contents, do you?" demanded Mrs. Granger, indig- | 

tly. “ Hasn't it been understood by everyone that | 
was to leave all the property to Arnold for his | 


er 


‘To be sure. Wehavenever questioned it. But 

was thinking it was odd we did not fear some- 

g might change his mind. However we shall 

o-morrow will see the last earthly 

s of poor Wickford and proclaim to the world 
ue substance of his will.” 


ce 


2 (To be continued.) 





Tue Exprror or Russta’s “Favovrite.”—The 
: sror of Russia had a favourite who, if not the 
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| or copper, differ in dimensions. 





slurer of his Imperial couch, slept in his dressing- 


room, accompanied him wherever he might be dur- 
ing the day, and, still more, had the entrée of the 
Council Chamber, to which even the Empress has 
not admittance. This favourite was a splendid deer- 
hound, and was called “My Lord.” When the Czar’s 
visit to Paris was decided on the question arose 
whether “My Lord” was to accompany him. The 
suite made up its mind that looking after “ My Lord” 
would be more trouble than looking after two Ozars, 
and accordingly hinted that change of air was bad 
for dogs. Reluctantly enough, the Emperor consented 
to leave “My Lord” at his summer palace. Poor 
“My Lord” died of grief. The telegram that con- 
veyed the news of his demise to the Elysée happened 
to meet the eye of the Czarewitch, who gave orders 
that the death of the favourite should by no means 
be revealed to his father. 
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HOW THEY MAKE SOVEREIGNS. 


Te workman seizes each bar of gold with a kind 
of tongs, and plunges it into cold water, to expedite 
the cooling ; after which the bars are stamped with 
certain letters and figures, and two assay-pieces are 
cut fromeach. The bars are 24 inches long, 1°375 
inches broad, and one inch thick for making sove- 
reigns; those for other coins, whether gold, silver, 
The two assay- 
pieces from each bar are sent to two assayers, one to 
each, and are by them subjected to a most 
scrupulous process of assaying or analysis, to deter- 
mine whether the proper share of alloy, neither 
more nor less, has been mixed with the gold. The 
assayers give in their report to the master of the 
Mint, and if he is satisfied the master-melter is con- 
sidered to have done his duty, and the bars are 
passed into the hands of the weighers, and the ba- 
lance used at the Mint for weighing standard gold 
bars is so delicate, and at the same time so strong, 
that it will turn with one single grain when loaded 
with a thousand ounces. 

Each bar; when weighed, is passed through a 
breaking-down mill, by which two steel rollers com- 
press it as to lessen the thickness—at the same time 
increasing the length but not the width. Seven 
times over is this done, the rollers being brought 
closer each time. The gold being made harder by 
this rolling, each elongated bar is cut into portions 
of eighteen inches long each; and these portions, 
when annealed by heating and cooling, are called 
fillets. The fillets are rolled again and again until 
they are 0°117 of an inch thick; then transferred to 
another mill, and then to another, until at length 
they are brought very accurately to 1°829 inches 
wide by 0-053 thick—that is, rather less than two 
inches wide and one nineteenth of an inch thick. 
Not only thus, but there are even still other delicate 
machines used, to assure that every fillet shall be 
exactly of the same thickness in every part, even 
to the thousandth of an inch; and then there is a 
process of drawing, something like wire-drawing. 

At length, after a long series of rollings and test- 
ings, weighings and gaugings, the fillets are cut up 
into blanks or circular pieces each for one sovereign. 
This is effected by means of cutting-out presses, of 
which there are twelve at the Mint. A workman 
pushes the fillet underneath a cutting punch, which 
descends and cuts out a circular piece; and this is 
repeated until as many blanks are obtained as the 
length and width of the fillet will yield, the remainder, 
called scissel, being laid aside for remelting. Some 
of these blanks, taken indiscriminately, are tested 
as to weight and size, to see that the cutting-out 
punches are working properly. About 720 ounces 
of blanks are put into a bag and taken into the weigh- 
ing-room, where are at work several machines of 
marvellous beauty in construction and accuracy. 
They not only weigh the blanks singly, but separate 
them in a way which one would suppose human in- | 
telligence alone could effect—throwing into one re- 





| ceptacle those which~are of the proper weight, into 


another those which are too heavy, and into a third 
those which are too light. A workman places 
a pile of gold blanks in a kind of trough, and then | 
leaves the machine to do all the rest. We see the | 
blanks fall one by one into little slits at the bottom | 
of the machine, and to determine which of the three | 
slits shall receive any particular blank, the machine | 
weights it. 

By law a sovereign is allowed to vary a little from 
an average weight of 123} grains: this is allowed 
because absolute accuracy is really unattainable, but 
the error must never be greater than about ene 
quarter of a grain, either in excess or deficit. A 
visitor never fails to admire the action of these ex- 
quisite machines, which thus weigh and separate 
twenty-three blanks in ar-inute. ‘I'he light blanks 
are consigned again to the melting-pot, while the 
heavy blanks are passed through a peculiar filing 
machine, which files away the edges until the proper 





weight and size are produced. A very odd process 





then ensues. A boy grasps two heaps of blanks jn 
his two hands, and dashes each blank down ox 4 
block separately: by the ring or sound he ca:. te)! 
whether it is cracked (a result of any air bubbles 
which insinuate themselves during the melting), ang 
each of these defaulters is laid aside for remelting 
The rapidity with which the boy applies this tes: 
to every blank is something amazing. The blanks 
then pass, at the rate of seven hundred per minut: 
through an edge-compressing machine, where they 
are slightly lessened in diameter, and slight): 
thickened at the edge. Then they are annealed jn 
an oven, cooled in water, boiled in diluted su! phuri 

acid, cooled again in water, dried partly with saw- 
dust, and fully dried in an oven. 

At length the actual coining or stamping takes 
place. There are two steel dies, one for each side o 
a sovereign, and by means of an alternate hardening 
and softening with great pressure these dies can |. 
greatly multiplied from—one original, so that when 
one is worn out another may be ready to replace it 
One single blow suffices to stamp every part of a 
blank, the two surfaces and the edge. There is a 
die above, a counter-die below, and a collar to give 
a milled or serrated edge to the coin. This milling 
of the edge is adopted to afford an immediate exposé 
of any attempt to deteriorate the coin by clipping: 
The presses by which this stamping is effected ar» 
wonderfully complete pieces of machinery, but they 
produce @ deafening noise while at work, and sorely 
bewilder a bystander unaccustomed to the place. 

The sovereigns are now made each of them al- 
most exactly 0°868 of an inch in diameter. Tho 
sovereigns fall from the presses into a tray and aro 
examined one by one to pick out imperfect speci- 
mens or “brockages.” Bags containing seven 
hundred each are taken to another room, where a 
small number of sovereigns indiscriminately chose: 
are weighed and assayed as a last test of the ac- 
curacy of the whole manufacture. Forty pounds 
troy weight of standard gold make exactly 1,559 
sovereigns, so that the legal weight of each can bo 
determined to a minute fraction of a grain. 





Discovery oF AN OLD Wrecx.—The wreck o° 
an East Indian, one of the old company’s vessels 
has been discovered on a hitherto unknown island 
in the Pacific. Her name was the Canton, as ap- 
peared from the carved letters on her stern; and 
Lloyd's list shows that she last left Sitka in 181) 
She had been heaved up on theland and a tree had 
grown right through her bottom. 

Funp From Cicar Enps.—A’ society has been 
formed at Munich for the collection of cigar ends 
An appeal is.to--be addressed to all smokers in 
Bavaria to give their cigar ends to the society in 
stead of throwing them away, it being intended : 
apply the ‘proceeds arising from their sale to th: 
clothing of poor children. It is calculated that up- 
wards of 500,000/.a year may be obtained by thia 
means. 

THE common snail, which seems like little mors 
than a jelly, is furnished with quite a firm jaw of » 
crescent shape, on the upper lip. In some species 
this jaw has a slight smooth projection on th 
cutting edge, and in others it is notched. It is ca 
pable of biting through the leaves of lettuce or cab 
bage, and when feeding the nipping sound of th: 
bite can be heard, and the little semicircular cuts ou 
the leaf are distinctly seen. But the more curiov 
part of the eating apparatus is the tongue, with 
which the snail laps its softer food, and which is 
also furnished with sharp, hooked, rasping centic!es 
to the incredible number, in some species, of nearly 
12,000, arranged in regular longitudinal and trans- 
verse rows, on a bit of membrane not.a quarter of av 
inch long and half as wide. A wonderful vitality is 
found in these creatures for reproducing portions 
cut away, and sometimes even the head grows agaiz 
after decapitation. 

Tue statistics of dram-drinking among sailors in 
Eastern London would if collected form a startling 
proof of the depraved condition of many of our 
merchant seamen. In @ record of seventy-nine 
cases of delirium tremens compiled by Mr. Harr: 
Leach, one is adduced of a man admitted into the 
Dreadnought for a seventh attack of this disease, 
whose daily allowance for the week previous to ad- 
mission had been ten or twelve glasses of rum, from 
one and a half to two gallons of beer, and (as he 
said) a few glasses of brandy by way of a chang 
He confessed to the expenditure of 20/. in three 
days, and applied for entry penniless and almost in 
rags. ‘I'wo'cases are mentioned in each of whic! 
the quantity imbibed averaged from thirty to for' 











glasses of rum or brandy daily, and a fourth, mad 2 
hospital with erysipelas, took for a fortnight before 
admission a daily quota of three bottles of gi”, 


three gallons of beer, and several glasses of bran«) 
The ordinary tavern glass holds 24 ounces. 
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WHO MARRIED THE MAJOR? 


Some children remember events for ever. One 
or two startling episodes struck upon the fine 
strings of their young life never fade into indistinct- 
iess. Father I had none. My mother was very re- 
went. Idoubié not that she had seen better days, but 
lnever knew. When I recall her image it is that of 
a lady—of one who had been proud, perhaps dis- 
iainful, but whom a long succession of sorrows had 
humbled and smitten to the earth. 

Theeventof her death is the one horror that stands 
listinetly prominent in the chambers of my heart. 
Every minute circumstance is as fresh as if it hap- 
pened only yesterday. We lived in a mean cottage 
that nobody else could or would inhabit. In stormy 
weather it was not fit for habitation; my mother 
caught herdeath there. Shedied alone with me in the 
middle of the night. There was a frightful tempest 
abroad, and my mother repeated once, in a wild voice, 
‘The noise of His waterspouts!” 1 do not know 
whether she was conscious. I lay beside her, wide 
awake, and half terrified.. I did not know what it 
ueant, the rattling of her breath through those wea- 
risome hours, but I could notsleep. At last she ex- 
claimed, in an unnatural voice : 

“Child, get up. The lamp is out; light it— 
quick!” 

I was startled, for though the light was but a mi- 
serable one, yet it was undiminished, and shone now 
and then brightly. I arose, however, though I said: 

4 It is burning, mother.” 

“No, no, child; I tell you it is gone out; the 
room is dark—dark ; light it; give me some water 
—quick !” 

Rn. Mother dear,” I whispered, “ the light is burn- 


“Then heaven help us—this is death!” she 





cried, with @ loud groan; and in a few moments she 
sank back, and the rattling sound had ceased. 

I did not know how to get away from that strange, 
icy stare. I called her by name and caught hold of 
her hands, but they were cold and motionless. 

I sat quietly, almost paralyzed; in vain I strove 
to tear myself from that wild, stony glance. 
I wept and screamed, but there was no answer 
save the hoarse voice of the storm that seemed 
to mock me with its frightful echoes. Not long after 
that I grew frightened. I thought my mother 
waved her hands and lifted herself in the bed, but 
every time I went near her she was lying there, as 
coldag ever. Soat last I shrank sobbingly into the 
corner, and, neither daring to think nor look, I hid my 
face in my hands, and fell asleep. 

The morning dawned, still dreary; the wind 
moaned, and beat against the house as if it would 
shake it to its foundations. I cannot tell what 
were my sensations alone with the dead. In vain I 
called passionately upon the name of mother. 

Had God forsaken me? Young as I was, I 
remember I thought that it was «ot just of Him. He 
ought to send some friend to me—so poor, so sor- 
rowing, so lonely with my dead. They told me she 
was buried, and then followed a consultation as to 
what should be done with me, the poor motherless 

irl. 
. A stranger’s home—the words have a desolate 
sound—and for years I was wretched, placed with 
the harsh and uncongenial. At last, when twelve 
years old, I was claimed by an aunt, who travelled 
two hundred miles to obtain tidings of me. She was 
so like my mother that my heart warmed towards 
her atthe first sight. How she gathered me in her 
arms! and, oh, that delicious sense of rest I found in 
her presence! 

How beautiful it was! I had first a new outfit, 
dresses such as I never expected to wear in all my 


inte ; ige feeling of respect f 

1 me were what | had 

| At fifteen 
I began to know that I was beautiful. My aunt too! 

| me to her pleasant little home—a shaded country 

| cottage. Ihadjust begun to enjoy life, when she died, 

litt] 


tte 


and then the new, strat 
myself and from those arou 
never expected to experience again. 


| and her property, which she meant to will to 
| me, went, in consequence of her neglect to do go, to 
a brother, who was in ali things her very opposite 
—rude, quarrelsome, and dissipated. 

Then I heard of a chance to be companion to 


| two little girls, the daughters of a major in th» 


army—Grace and Valeria, two of the loveliest chil- 
dren that were ever seen, beautiful in person and 
disposition ; it would be no task to care for them, the 
pretty darlings. No mothercould feel more pride and 
pleasure than filled my young heart at that time. Major 
Averleigh I had never seen. He was now on service, 
and found but little time to visit his home. He had 
been three years a widower, and I supposed him tv 
be an old man. 

The nursery, where I spent much of my time, was 
a noble room full of grand old furniture. Then the 
wide, pleasant windows, arched at the top, with their 
gray-white blinds folded away from before them, 
with deep seats, in which we three often rested our- 
selves, and watched the gray old gardener trimming 
the shrubs, or the splendid carriages dashing along 
the far-off highway, and the brilliant birds sending 
forth snatches of glorious song through the emerald 
leaves of elms and oaks. 

At one of those windows the sun came to bless na 
in the early morning; at another, when his broad 
arms from the midway of heaven embraced the 
earth; and again, when the day bade him farewell, 
waving banners of red glory, as the great sky seemed 
to fold over him. Oh, can I ever forget that period 
when all the joys of earth, all the blessings of heaven, 
seemed mine? 

I must not forget the stately housekeeper—stately 
to everybody but me—who used to part my hair 
with her slender fingers, and murmur, “ It’s very 
fine and glossy, very rich and beautiful, child ; you 
must take pains with it.” And then I heard her 
murmur once in undertones, as if she had forgotten 
my presence, “I wonder what Miss Adela Fenton 
will say when she comes here? She don't expect 
ever to meet anyone more beautiful than herseli. 
It will be like death to her.” ‘hen, suddenly re 
collecting herself, she held her breath, crying, 
“ Child, be thankful that you are lovely, but think 
that through eyelids white as yours, through lips as 
ruby, on cheeks as pure, through long golden tresses, 
under brilliant teeth, the worms have revelled, and 
will again.” 

These words, though they made me shiver from 
head to foot, checked my vanity ; for when I stood 
before my mirror, glorying in charms which many 
have pronounced matchless, 1 have seen, or seemei! 
to see the doom of which she spoke, and that has 
turned my heart towards praying jor grace to be better 
prepared for the fiat that should doom beauty to de- 


cay. 
The children were angels—little Grace and Vally 


—and they were well named. The latter was cali, 
reflective, given to strange sayings and dreamy, 
mysterious thoughts; the other was only happ, 
when both dimpled hands were heaped with roses, 
and kisses were showered upon her round cheeks. 
She lived in an atmosphere of love. They both 
loved me with an absorbing affection, and were 
never 60 happy as when, both gathered tomy bosom, 
they would lie listening to the stories teeming in my 
fertile imagination. 

At last the major’s aunt came with her daughter, 
Miss Adela Fenton. She had been threatening a 
visit, she said, for two years, and here she was at 
last. It was a terrible time for the servants, there 
being no less than twelve trunks, doubtless filled. 

Adela awed me at first sight by her extraordinary 
beauty. It was however merely exquisite flesh 
tints and Grecian outlines. HadI been a physiog- 
nomist I should have distrusted and perhaps dis- 
liked her. She gave me a cool, haughty stare, and 
then turned round twice to look at me. I certainly 
was not vain then, or I should have known the 
meaning of that curious glance. I heard the honse- 
keeper tell her who I was, but her answer was lost. 

Lhad always taken meals with the family, and fora 
few days I continued the practice, until my pride was 
roused at something that was said one day. iss 
Adela wore the most curious and costly dresses—she 
had a brother in India who often sent her boxes of 
rare materials—and I rather shrank within myseli, 
for I had but afew plain prints and one or two 
well-worn silks. To be sure the housekeeper had 
once said : 

“ You look better than she does with all her frip- 
peries.” 

Occasionally the great lady condescended to talk 
with me. One day she came ia with some roges for 
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ldren. Her dress was an orange tissue with 
embroidery, and she seemed to bring sun- 
with her. The children as usual clung to 
They took her roses and were evidently 
i, but they did not wait longer than to be 
when back they flew to me. Miss Adela 
d tewards the window and stood there for 
ment looking out. At last she stioned me: 
{re you any Telation to the house ree need she 
coldly. 
newered that I was not. 
you were a stranger then? 
y cousin, Major Averleigh ?” 
id her I had never se arte. 
Is it possible you were engaged without his 
ion ?” she exclaimed, in a voice of extreme sur- 


Did y mu never 


Idly, for I was annoyed, “if he 
e when he sees me he 


ladam,” I said, c 
not approve < 
d me away.” 
r cheek turned red, then pale; she muttered 
hing between her closed teeth. 
Indeed, Miss Lily, I know my papa will like 
early,” cried Grace, her eyes flashing as she 
“If he sent you earay Vally and I would go 
you, indeed we would 
Ilush, Miss Grace,” exclaimed Adela, 
re expression in her great dark eyes. “ You 
know what you are you silly child. 
ur papa will do as he pleases, of course.” 
Of course he will,” said Vally, who had not 
n before, “and of course he will like our Miss 
as we do,” she added. 
16 lady gave a furious glance at the children 
hurried from the room. 
You don’t like her, do you, 
ly, coming towards me. “I don’t and Grace 
~—she’s got such wicked great eyes.” 
after this we, who in the quiet of our 
ry home heard the news Pompey learned that 
major was in active service at last. He had 
garrisoning some fort. T he housekeeper laid 
e letter with tears in her eyes. 
Ah, the poor children!” she said, pitifully, and | 
for the first time I knew how sad would be the 
of his death. 
t troubled me, 
, and so I thoug 
earc che d the pa 
shly. At last t 
s that he had bes n wounde 
fever had set in, and 
and coming I lou iy The whole 
® was upin a sh age for 
sss, the | s 
lutely radiant. 
‘Yes, yes, because my lady thinks she'll get him,” 
» housekeeper, in one of her absent moods. 
's past thirty and afraid she'll not 
the major would! not if he kn¢ 
do indeed.” 
did not seem possible 
1 be more than twenty, but then I wa 
earts of the toilet. I was only seventeen and 
no use for pigm 
You heard whe 
keeper, complacently, when she saw 
have heard he “Well it is the truth; she is 
for the maj But heaven bl us! he 
e of the mildest, Swe test creatures fora wife. 
3 if he would cl her 
He must have bved his wife 


Las only 


saying, 


love her dearly, 


Yot long 


this knowledge that he was in 
ht it worried Miss Adela, for 
pers and looked for 
ere came a short note inform- 


to me that Miss Adela 


s ign 


that I 


very 


ed he did, my dear. Never man loved 
an better. He was devoted to her every mo- 
of his life. And you can see what a fragile, de- 
eature she was. Bless me, when she died, 
r; he shut f up for months at a time, 
} tafter nightfall beneath the thick | 
lows of the ie ees by her dear grave.” 
iously these - ‘riptions made me revere 
ry of the najor, and I never tired of 
old famil y irr ture th atrepresented him 
thirteen in a light green hunting-frock 
ed boy, with but little beauty, but the 
thing better, and I often 
trace with indefatigable 
y * man—the long lines 
t families as they were painted upon the | 
rical tree. Sometimes I wished I too had 
ied from great, proud families; but should I 
e been happier now ? 
» day Isat sewing by the housekeeper’s side. 
1able to take the children out, and they had 
y accompanied Miss Adela, who, attired in 
ful green — g-jacket, cap and skirt to 
ked a very wood nymph, for, say what the 
sper would, art» always see wmed a being of 
1ary loveliness tome. We expected them 
back, and I was lis ng for their footsteps when 
the housekeeper suddenly sprang to her feet. 
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“T hear the sasents voice,” she cried. “Yes, that 
is he, leading a child by each hand. Bless the Lord 
that he is home once more.” 

The announcement gave me a strange sensation 
in which there was more of fear than pleasure, and 
yet I had reason to admire the major, for I had heard 
of all his good qualities. Taking advantage of the 
confusion, I drew farther back in the shadow of the 
curtain, and watched the happy group as they came 
in. , 

And that was the major, tall, pale, grave, but oh, 

handsome! Who could wonder that Miss Adela 

dhim? How could anyone helpit? The chil- 

n could hardly release him, but, catching sight of 
yh ut hidden, ina moment they were clinging to 

1 their arms about my neck, and litile Grace 


| cried : outs 


“Oh, papa, this is Lily, our Lily; come and kiss 
her too.” 

I blushed—neck, face and arms—but at the 
housekeeper’s bidding I ventured forth. Miss Adela’s 
eye was the first I caught, and the expression I saw 
there at once destroyed my courage. 

She has been very faithful,” I heard the house- 
keeper say, ‘and Grace and Vally love her dearly. 


| Lilian, this.is Major Averleigh.” 


. | 
with a 


I raised my head and encountered two dark, shin- 
ing eyes, beaming down from, it seemed to me, an 
unapproachable height, and as I murmured some- 


| thing, I know not what, I caught the glance of Miss 


Miss Lily ?” said | 


Adela again. 

Such a look! It seemed to turn my heart’s blood 
to ice I never saw a face so fuli of hate. It 
troubled me, haunted me. She so lovely, so far 
above me, why should she hate me? for I felt 
sure that-her expression meant hate, pure, unmixed 
hate. 


The major remained in the children’s room, gene- 


rally ; he took long drives with his cousin, who did 
her best to monopolize his time; he ran down the 
garden walks, with the children, and then sat pale 
and panting in the garden chair. 

“Come here, Miss Lily,” he said, one day, as I 
was sauntering behind them. “You have a book 


| with you—what is it?” 


letters | 


«din the breast, then | 
in that he was out of | 


I gave him the title. 

“ Ah, poetry, is it? Well, I love poetry. Sit down 
and let me hear you read.” 

Miss Adela seemed to be my spur on all occasions 
of necessity. I saw her lip curl, and knew that she 
was annoyed and angry that he asked me. Still, I 
thought it was only that she despised me because 
my station was so humble, and it always roused my 


| pride. 


be married. | 
w her as well | 


rant | 


id, my dear?” continued the | 


dearly,” 1 | 


“She shall hear that I can read,” I said to myself; 
and immediately I began, nor ceased till the major, 
seeing my heightened colour and that I was hoarse 
with exertion, stopped me. 

“That will do, Miss Lily,” he said. “You have 
a fine voice, and modulate it well. Some other time, 
when youare not tired, I will hear more,” and, rising 
from his seat, he sauntered to the house, leaving 
Miss Adela and the children. 

I caught the sneer on her lip as she turned away, 
and could not forbear saying : 

“Are you displeased that I read, Miss Adela?” 

“Displeased? What should I care?” she queried, 
fire flashing from her eyes. “Only if I had been 
| you I think I should have chosen something else 
for my subject. A girl like you reading about love 
in that style.” 

“ Why, I thought it was no harm,” I stammered. 

“Oh, of course not! but it is very impertient and 
forward of you. I saw my cousin smile once or 
| twice, and could almost have told what his thoughts 

were.” 

“The major is a gentleman,” I retorted, “and 
would not do so mean a thing. I cannot see how you 
| dare accuse him of it.’ 

“Dare!” she cried, turning upon me angrily. 

“That's a pretty way to speak to me. I tell you 
| you presume upon your situation, and take too many 

airs upon yourself. Remember, you are not one of 
the family yet.” 

The tears were in my eyes. 

Her tone and manner grieved me, and the ever- 
present feeling that I was a dependant, and to one, 
at least, unwelcome, prevented me from giving such 
a reply as the occasion demanded. Grace, however, 

|} came valiantly to my rescue. 

“You shan’t talk like that to Lily,” she cried, in- 
dignantly. “She’s as good as we are, and I love 
her dearly. If yousay such naughty things to her, 
I'll tell papa.” 

It was Miss Adela’s policy to conciliate the chil- 
dren, and this threat made her lose some of her 
colour. 

“ You foclish thing,” she cried; with a greateffort 
at self-command, “ you can’t any of you take a little 
joke. And I’m sure you are beth too honourable to 
tell tales and make mischief.” 








* i it were a joke, Miss Adela,” I said, earnestly, 
“Tam very glad, for I can feolan insult as quickly 
and as deeply as you.” 

Ske did not reply, but smiled very graciously oy 
the children, and walked forward. 

Major Averleigh was resting within the porch when 
we returned. As I passed him Grace ran and kisseq 
him,and then the major turning to me gave me such 
a penetrating, singular look that my heart beat 
faster. I did not know or care whether Miss Adela 
saw him. I was only conscious of a new feeling, 
that followed me wherever I went. 

Major Averleigh soon became wellenough to return 
to the army, but in six months came back again worn 
almost to a skeleton by fever. Miss Adela, who had 
remained at the hall, was unremitting in her atten- 
tions, and she had grown outwardly more friendly, 
but the undefinable dread that always came over me 
when she approached warned me that there was no 
real friendship there. She affected to counsel, to 
aid me, but 1 saw at the same time that she disliked 
and for some reason feared me. She would pre tend 
to give advice—tell me how poor [ had always 
been, and how humble I should be, and cautioned 
me in terms I could scarcely comprehend to suit my 
behaviour to my circumstances. Sometimes her 
mysterious hints frightened me greatly, and they cer- 
tainly led me to shun my good benefactor’s society. 

For nearly a-year Major Averleigh scarcely left 
his chamber. -Grace and Vally went in every day 
and remained for an hour, always under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Adela, while I sometimes was sent 


‘there for trifling errands, but always when the cur 


tain was drawn or he was asleep. I never shall for- 
get how startled I was one morning to see him in 
the hall. I had been out gathering roses and held 
several in my hands. 

“ Are you afraid of me?” he asked, kindly and 
somewhat mournfully, for I was unable to speak, 
so sudden had been his appearance. 

“Oh, no,” I found breath to reply after a moment 
“ but I have wished so often to see you and been de- 
nied that—that I——” 

Conscious.that I had made a foolish speech, I hesi- 
tated. 

“My dear child,” he said, with a fatherly manner 
that in @ moment put me quite at my ease, “ hav: 
you really cared so much for the poor, siek soldier ? 

At that moment Miss Adela, superbly dressed, en 
tered from the dining-room. She looked) radiant 
but I fancied the major lost his plesistint manners as 
soon as he saw her, and bowed-coldly to us both. | 
had intended presenting the flowers to him, but this 
inopportune entrance quite paralyzed me, and | hur 
ried to the nursery suffering froma headache. Miss 
Adela followed me. 

“ You are not well ?” she said, coldly. 

I shook my head and pressed my hand to my fore- 
head. 

“You are getting subject to these headaches, 
she said, with a suppressed sneer. “ Yousuffer very 
much from them, don’t you?” 

“ More than I can tell,” I answered, faintly. 

“Do you know I think I can relieve you easily?” 
she asked, her manner eager, but suppressed. 

“How? pray tell me. 1 will do anythingiin reason,” 
I said. 

She came close beside me, her eyes glittering. 
She looked like a beautiful demon as she gathered 
up my long glossy curls that fell_profusely over neck 
and temples. 

“Your hair, child,” she muttered, her lips com- 
pressed, her breath hot on my face. “It will kill 
you, induce brain fever perhaps; let me cut it— 
close, close,” 

And she reached out her hand for the scissors that 
lay near in my work-basket. 

“ No—no!” 

I sprang from my seat screaming, for I was very 
proud of my hair, and like a flash it came over me— 
I cannot tell how the thought took possession of my 
bosom—that this grand, beautiful woman wae 
jealous of me—me, a poor and dependant maiden. 

Her eyés flashed again. Still she stood with her 
jewelled hand raised, the shining scissors parted in 
her white fingers, gazing at me with an expression 
of the most withering scorn. 

“Oh, you think yourself a paragon of beauty, I 
can see. You wear your long ringlets that you may 
mesh them around my cousin’s heart, you sly, artful 
creature. I know your tricks—I can read you. You 
think to enslave him with your cunning glances. 
That is what you intended from the first. I know 
it all. But mark me, minion, you will only dis- 
grace yourself. Major Averleigh knows how well 
you love him, and he laughs at you, poor simpleton 
—he despises you—he jests about you. I know; 
he has no secrets from me. Iam his ove ng Me 
perhaps to be something nearer—and how do yol 
suppose your conduct looks to me, wlio can read you 
like an open book ?” 


” 
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D» net wender that I fell almost senseless to the 
door, and lay writhing there. Pride, shame, all the 
moliest passions of my nature were contending to- 

ether. 

: I, so trusting and innocent, so undesigning, to be 
charged thus; to feel that my name had been jested 
over between them ; that he I had so idolized in my 
secret soul despised me; that I was food for their 
cruel sport. 

I staggered blindly to the nursery. 
met me With a glad shout. 

“See,” she said, “ Vally and I made this pretty 
wreath for you, and papa helped us too. Papa 
said you ‘would make a nice little queen; and so 
you will, for you're not a great deal taller than 
Vally.” 

I took the wreath, which I could not. see for my 
tears. 

“Does your head ache?” prattled Grace, throwing 
her arms around me. 

I had sunk on a low seat. Holding her tome, I 
hid my tears and feverish cheeks as best I could, 
then, kissing her, I sought my own chamber, tosuffer 
that to which all other sorrows were bliss in com- 
parison. 

Then, in the heat of a sudden resolution, I col- 
lected a few needful things, and prepared to leave the 
house where I had suffered and enjoyed so much. 

1 had formed no definite plan—l only wanted to 
go away, I cared not where. At twelve the house 
would be silent—at twelve I would go forth, and by 
the cold moonlight place miles between these dar- 
lings of my heart and myself. 

How intently I listened for the stroke of the 
hours. 

Eleven rang out coldiy, sharply from. the church 
tower. 

] arose, trembling with excitement from head to 
foot. *4 

I gazed yearningly upon the dear-familiar objects, 
and then ran to the door and opened it. © Hurried 
footsteps sounded along the upper hall. i drew 
back, but not in time to escape the major, who came 
forward with a face deadly pale. 

I had thrown. off-‘my bonnet, and cast my. bundle 
behind me. 

“Lily,” he cried, “I was about to call you. Iam 
glad you are up, Will you go.to the nursery? Vally 
is very ill, and calls constantly for you. I have 
sent for physicians—she wants you—nobody else 
can soothe her.” 

I remembered now the feverish heat of the child’s 
lips that same afternoon when she had tried to com- 
fort me, the poor, sweet darling. My heart sank as 
[ thought of the housekeeper’s words not long be- 
fore: 

“The mother’s life went out like a flash, and, I 
sometimes think, Vally is so delicate, that she will 
go in the same way.” 

I followed the major to the chamber where. they 
had slept since his illness—the one next to and 
opening from his, so that in the morning their pretty 
prattle might amuse him. 

The room was all alight. The housekeeper stood 
on one side of the bed, dropping some cordial in a 

poon. 

The poor woman was utterly oblivious of her ap- 
pearance. Her cap was on the wrong side, and over 
ler night-dress she had thrown a shawl and black 
petticoat, 

Miss Adela stood near the head of the child be- 
comingly attired, an elegant lace handkerchief 
thrown over her hair, from which escaped, doubt- 
lessly by design, two coquettish little curls, and 
she had been careful to bring the points of the lace 
over her forehead. 

A cashmere dressing-gown hung negligently from 
her fair shoulders, Altogether I had never seen her 
look so charming. 

I judged she had been trying to soothe the child, 
for the latter waserying as I entered : 

“No, no; I don’t want you; I want my Lily, I 

want my Lily.” 
_ At sight of me she sprang up with a wild ery of 
joy and clung tomy neck ; nor would she let me 
£0. Even when the frightful spasms came on she 
grasped my hand, and through all her agony my 
hame was on her lips. I had no time to think of 
Miss Adela. 

I could only think of my precious darling that T 
loved and thatloved meso. Alas! the gray light 


Little Grace 


of merning came cold and ghastly through the high 
Windows, 

A breeze swept the lace curtains about the child’s 
_ bed, but she was white and cold. othe last 
bar had — upon my name, mingled with her 

1er's. Only once, with a ery of i 

an rere x ry of exceeding rapture, 
“ Mother is coming!” and the noble child-heart 
d ceased to-beat. © 

Ob, to see that beautiful face covered from the 





light—those glorious eyes sealed in perpetual blind- 
ness. Oh, to see her lowered from sight down 
under the dark mould—to feel that never again I 
should be able to cover that sweet brow with kisses. 

It would be easier to leave now, since little Vally 
was gone, for I could not stay, everybody seemed so 
cold; and Miss Adela, as if she resented the dear 
child's affection for me, was unkind. Not that she 
said or did anything positively insulting, but her 
looks and manners were a perpetual reminder of the 
terrible words she had spoken. 

One evening I heard Major Averleigh pacing the 
hall with slow, uneven steps. The housekeeper and 
Miss Adela were together in the next room, whose 
sliding doors were not entirely closed, and I could 
not avoid hearing their conversation. 

“I don’t see what’s come over the major, Miss 
Adela,” said the housekeeper. 

“T should think the loss of his child was enough 
to make him miserable,” replied Miss Adela. 

“Ah, but.it’s not that, for he was as pale and 
sad before.. I think in my heart sometimes that the 
poor man is glad the child has gone to join her 
mother. It’s so hard to a man to have children left 
that way.” 

“Oh, he'll get married one of these days,” said 
Miss Adela, lightly. 

“‘ Not to anyone I know of, unless indeed 

She paused as if she would not say what was. on 
her lips. 

“Unless what?” exclaimed Miss Adela, almost 
harshly. 

“Oh, no matter. I was only thinking of his wife 
that was was so sweet and gentle, and I do believe 
as innocent as one of the angels of heaven.” 

“* Who did she look like?” queried Miss Adela. 

“Dear me, she was too handsome for anybody I 
have seen since; but in the expression of her eyes 
and lips that pretty little thing, Lilian, looks like 
her. That’s what made my heart yearn towards 
her from the first.” 

I hurried with burning cheeks to the farthest eor- 
ner of the room. There was a sudden crash. 


” 





“Good mercy ;” I heard the housekeeper cry, “you" 


have broken that vase.” 

Now I knew that Miss Adela’s tyranny would be 
tenfold worse than before, and I resolved to make 
my escape that very evening. 

I had sufficient money with me, and did not 
fear but I could find my way to the town where my 
aunt had lived, and where 1 had many friends. 

I had reached the gates, when I felt a great desire 
to visit once more the grave of little Valeria, which 
was within the grounds. 

Whence come these impulses that change the 
whole current of one’s life? I had not thought of 
it till that last moment; my hand was on the gate 
latch to open it, when suddenly in my mind’s eye I 
saw the little mound of violets that grew close by 
that other mound, and I wished to pluck one from 
there as a memento of the happiest days of my life. 

I hurriedly ‘retraced my steps, and in the soft 
moonlight I knelt upon the dear spot under which 
the bright head of my darling was changing to dust ; 
there 1 breathed a prayer, gathered a few flowers 
and turned to depart. 

Ag I did this my heart gave one great bound, for 
close to my side stood Major Averleigh. 

I could not move, nor speak—scarcely in my great 
surprise did I breathe. His face was very pale 
and sorrowful, his eyes deep and marked round with 
great circles, his brow haggard, his lips trembled. 
All this I saw in the pale but vivid moonbeams. 

“ My child, what is the meaning of this?” heasked, 
his eye catching sight of the bundle in my hand. “1 
remember now that on the night I called you for my 
angel Vally something like this crossed my mind. 
Lily, are you tired of us? Why leave us in this 
manner?” 

His tones were so low and soft, his manner so 
tender, that I was ashamed of myself—ashamed of 
doubting him. Perhaps if he had been thoughtless 
in his language, he regretted it now, since little 
Vally was gone. 

Moreand more I felt like a culprit as I stood there 
with downcast eyes. But at that moment the cold, 
sneering, beautiful face of Miss Adela presented itself 
to me; I heard again the scornful voice; I hesitated. 

“Have you not been happy with us, Lilian?” he 
asked again. “My little ones loved you, and I 
thought you Ioved them.” 

“Oh, indeed, sir, I did,” I sobbed, “more than I 
can tell; but—but”—and I could say no more for 
sobbing. 

“ For the sake of her memory—little Vally, who 
lies here—can you not remain with my poor little 
Grace ?—you have been so long a gentle friend, al- 
most a mother to her.” 

At this I burst into tears again. 

In my great emotion I lost my self-command 
utterly, and sobbed, passionately : 


“If you had not jested at—despised me—boasted 
that I”—and again I was forced to be silent. 

“ What do you mean, Miss Lilian?” he cried, in 
strong, measured tones. ‘ Who has said this false 
thing ? Who has deceived you so?” 

“Your cousin, Major Averleigh,” I said, stung by 
therecollection. “ Ilknowthatl am poorand not very 
accomplished; I know that my situation is a depen- 
dant one; but I never, never usedany art such as she 
has accused me of. No, I would scorn it. Gained by 
such means, the noblest palace would be as gloomyas 
a prison for me. I should die of shame if I thought I 
should ever stoop to such falseness and deception.” 
“ And have you been thus humiliated, my poor 
child?” he cried, pityingly. “ It is all very false, very 
cruel ; for so far from boasting that 1 knew you loved 
me, Lilian, I did not dare believe that one so young, sc 
beautiful, so good, so gentle, could feel other than 
sentiments of friendship for one so much older than 
herself. My poor girl, they shall not drive you away 
I knew something of my cousin’s character, but I 
did not think of her as a deliberate——” 

He paused. Something like a sob, a woman's 
passionate, hysterical sob, came from out the depths 
beyond. I cannot tell how strange I felt, what o 
hideous cloud had fallen from my mental vision. 

“That sounded very like a voice,” he murmured 
“ However, it is impossible. Shall I go on?” hecon 
tinned, drawing me nearer to his side. “Shall I 
tell you how gladly I would make you my wife ? 
Shall I say that you bring ever before me the image 
of that sainted one who stayed with me se few years 
that it seems as if in regret for her sudden remova! 
she hassent you tocomfort me? I know you are poor 
my little Lily, but the wealth of a pure heart 
is all Task. Will you take her place who lies her 
beside my little Vally ? Will you be a mother toms 
darling Grace? Tell me, do you love me well enoug! 
to marry me, Lilian?” 

What could I do but give utterance to the wish of 
my heart? Till themI did not dream how truly and 
tenderly I loved him. Iallowed him to lead me back 
to the hall that I had so short a time before left like 
one disgraced, deserted. The moon seemed to shed 
a tenderer light upon the wall, so adorned with 
green, clinging vines and gaily coloured flowers. 

In the morning I resumed my old cares with a 
heart that was replete with happiness. Miss Adela 
was not at the breakfast-table. I did not fear her 
I was beloved, and that shield would protect me. A 
dinner she came down, sitting cold and stately, bu? 
Major Averleigh was not there, or I think she woul 
have remained in her room. The mail brought her 
important letters, one from her mother, so she said 
urging her immediate return. 

“My dear,” said the housekeeper, a few hour 
after, “where were you three last night ?” 

“We three?” I ejaculated, in some surprise. 

“Yes. Isat at my window until late. 1 saw Miso 
Adela come running up the path ; then in a few m« 
ments the major and you, and he was leading you 
child. Don’t blush so,” she whispered, “for I know 
all. I have expected it some time, and I think I know 
why his cousin returns to-day.” 

And—you anticipate, of course—I became Major 
Averleigh’s wife. M. A. Bb. 





Late Fruit.—There are, at present, to be seen ir 
the garden belonging to Mr. Dods, in Leith Wall 
—formerly the Botanical Garden—a large pear-tre¢ 
and several apple-trees showing a great quantity « 
strong, healthy blossoms. In the spring all wore 
covered with flowers; these, with the exception of 
very few, were cut off by the severe frost and eas 
winds. It is remarkable to see this second attempt 
to produce fruit at this late season. 

A PrrsIsTENT PHoToGRaPHER.—A photographer 
in a small boat risked being drowned, and was nearly 
so, suffered starvation for a long time, and had muc} 
of his apparatus broken in putting out to sea to pho 
tograph the naval review. The poor man’s negative: 
were washed out repeatedly, and he got them iz 
again. At last he did take two, and kept them 
dry next to his heart, and was saved by a pilot boat 
Will he accept at our hands the title of the Nelson 
of photographers ? 

Tue GoLp CASKET PRESENTED TO THE SULTAN. 
—The gold casket containing the address presented 
to the Sultan at Guildhall was intrusted for exe- 
eution to Messrs. Howell, JamesandCo., of Regent 
Street, Pall Mall, whose design from many submitted 
was selected by the committee. The casket, which 
is of 18-earat gold, is a hexagon, supported at the 
sides by six carved columns of Oriental character, 
surmounted by one large and two small cupolas of 
Turkish mosque form. At the top of the central 
dome are the arms of the City, enamelled in their 
proper colours, with the winged-dragon supporters 
on either side: The panels are in pierced gold, re- 





lieved by a ground of crimson velvet. The centre 
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RALPH MARKHAM. 
— 
CHAPTER XXXVI 
‘NING came with its blessed light, and 
, with 
lly too, 


+? 


| 
lay still moored to its heterogeneous cable 


chors, which we have briefly described before, | 


t she was safe for the time, and never before had 
crew been more blithe and happy. 
Lhey hac uot a boat even left to go after help in, 
vet they made no complaint. Life was still theirs, 
ot one of the crew had beex lost or seriously hurt. 
And away to windward, a mile or two, they could 
e the beautiful yacht, with her crew busy in send- 
g up her light spars and bending sails, while she 
vung lightly to heranchor, her flags fluttering gaily 
1 the soit, pleasant air of the day.} 
Looking shoreward, where a smouldering smoke 
howed the whereabouts of the beacon fire they had 
seon the night before, they could see one or two per- 
ns looking out from some kind of a dwelling-place, 
ut they saw there no sight of welcome or of 
proffered assistance. 
“Captain, there's s boat coming this way from 
he yacht,” said the lieutenant, as the sun was rising. 
“So I see, Mr. Jenkins, thank you,” said the cap- 
ain, in the kindest tone. 
And then he continued: ‘ 
“I'm glad they're coming, for they may let us 
ave some spare spars to rig jury-masts with, or at 
«ny rate carry word to those who will help to get us 
ut from here. But I feel rather ashamed to meet them 
eiter.our chase; but when they know the lies that 
re told to get us on it, maybe they'll overlook it.” 
“'To be sure they will, captain,” said the licu- 
nant. “But here they come.” 
The next instant a neat twelve-oared boat, with a 
ung officer in the stern sheets, came alongside of 
» cutter, and he stepped on board, courteously 
sing his cap,a salutation returned very respect- 
ily by Captain Cost and his lieutenant. 
“I see you suffered badly in the gale, sir,” said 
e young officer, “ but I congratulate you on not 
ug lost. We were in much peril ourselves, but 
t neither boats nor spars, and any help we can 
nder you is cheerfully offered. I am the Ear) of 
onsdale, the owner of yonder yacht, and you, if I 
ive been informed aright by a young lady on board 
my schooner, are Captain Cost, revenue cutter.” 
‘Il am, my lord,” said Captain Cost, bowing very 


“ But excuse me, captain, I look in vain among the 
nest-looking faces I see on your deck for the 

yuntenance of a man whom I saw by your side as 
1 drifted past us yesterday.” 

“You mean the man whom I then only knew as 


‘alph Markham, but who was Sir Reginald Norse- 
in, though he had got me to leave my station to 
hase your yacht, under his sworn statement that 
u were really Sir Reginald Norseman, showing me 
3 proclamation offering an immense reward for 
ir capture.” 
And Captain Cost drew from his pocket the very 
per which had been shown to him by Norseman. 
“The wretch! None but such a villain could lay 
deep a plot,” said the earl, indignantly. “ That 
lamation was issued by my father, but I am heir 
his dying desires, even as I am to his title and pro- 
ty, and I will adhere to all which that paper con- 
is. For the body of Reginald Norseman, alias 
!ph Markham, I will give all that is there offered.” 
Rapacity had been a point prominent in the cha- 
eter of Captain Cost. Strange to say, it had left 
His recent near approach to death had made 
2 truly a changed man. 
“I don’t want the money, sir,” he said, “ andI only 
hI could place the villain in your hands alive. 
it last night, when he boasted in the face of death 
who he was and what lhe had done, I felt that he 
s the accursed Jonah who had brought all my 
yuble on me, and I ordered him to be throwa over- 
ard ; and almost instantaneously the storm seemed 
o slacken.” 
“It was wonderful tous how suddenly it slackened. 
‘® had nerved ourselves meet the worst 
ten it did so,” said the earl. “Do you think his 
dy fell a prey to sharks, as did that of his accom- 
ce aud frieud, Vanderlip ?” 
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“ Possibly, my lord, or yet it may be laying bruised 
and mangled at the foot of yonder cliffs. ‘That he 
could have got ashore alive is impossible.” 

“Let us goat once and see. | observe a narrow 
landing-place in there,” said the earl. 

“ Yes, sir, and I see either a body ora bundle of 
rags lying there,” cried the lieutenant. 

“Come, captain! I am impatient to see the 
matter ended !” cried the earl, leaping into his boat. 

The captain followed, and, pushing off the boat, 
she was rowed rapidly to the shore. 

On a shelving rock near the foot of a rude pas- 
sage-way to the top of the cliff where the builders 
of the beacon lived, they found the body of Sir 
Reginald Norseman, and though fearfully bruised, 
he yet lived, but showing no consciousness at first. 

A repugnance to having the wretch even for a mo- 
ment on his own vessel caused the earl to hesitate 

iat to do with him; and as there was no doctor 
on the cutter, he concluded to have him carried first 
into the rude dwelling they had seen above, and 
then to decide what had best be done; for he 
wished to prolong his life, if possible until justice 
could be meted out to him in his native land. 

With difficulty the boat's crew carried the wretch 
up the slippery and wet rocks, but it was done, and, 
preceded by the earl and Captain Cost, who met the 
man Bob and woman Madge, described in a former 
chapter, at the door of their dwelling, the body was 
carried in and laid on a bench. 

Aided by the looks of a purse of gold exhibited 
by the earl, the woman and man proceeded to apply 
restoratives to the half-drowned man; and they 
acted with a skill which showed: plainly that they 
understood the business, whether they often prac- 
tised it or not. So effectually too that in a little 
while Norseman groaned heavily, and then opened 
his eyes. 

When he saw the face of the young earl bending 
sternly over him he shudderingly closed them again. 

At that instant, a female, before unnoticed, 
glided noiselessly to the spot, and, bending over 
that face, looked earnestly at it for a moment. Then, 
throwing her white hand upwards, she cried, in a 
wild, shrill voice: 

“I knew that it was he! By a rocket’s glare I 
saw his hated form and face. I thank thee, oh, 
heaven! Reginald Norseman, do you know me?” 

The wretched man opened his eyes, and shrieked 
with terror as he did so. 

“ The spirit of Lady Caroline Ashton accuses me!” 
he cried. 

“Not her spirit, but her living self!” cried the 
lady, sternly. ‘“ Seeking you the world over, after 
by a ruse escaping the search of those who would 
have prevented me, I was wrecked on this shore 
years ago, and here I have lived with these people 
ever since, praying to heaven that you and I should 
be brought face to face. And He, the God of might 
and of justice, has done it. Murderer! robber! you 
are mine at last!” 

“Oh, lady, have mercy and forgive me—I am 
dying !” 

“Forgive you! Never!” cried the lady. “Give 
me back my murdered husband! Give me back my 
angel child ere you dare ask for mercy or forgive- 
ness! And die you must, but notthus! The hang- 
man’s gibbet is where you must die!” 

“Oh, heaven, do not let me live for that!” 
groaned the wretch, in agony. “ Lady Caroline, if 
she did not perish in last night’s storm your child 
lives!” 

“Foul monster, why utter more untruths? Were 
my child alive or near me she would fly to my arms!’ 

“She will, noble lady, with a joy too deep for 
utterance when she knows that you live!” said a 
deep, manly voice close by. 

‘The lady looked up and saw a young man with a 
face full of animatioa looking at her. 

“ You speak like one I have seen before,” she said, 
earnestly. “Who are you, sir? And what was it 
you said but now?” 

“ Lady Caroline, for I know you to be her since 
he recognized you, lam Plantagenet, Earl of Lons- 
dale, the son of two of your dearest friends, Earl 
William and Lady Lonsdale.” 

“You speak truly. The father lives his youth 
overagainin the son. And are your parents dead?” 

“My father is—but my mother lives; and within 
less than an hour she will press you to her loving 
bosom.” 

“Oh, heaven, this is happiness!” murmured the 
lady. 

“You have yet more to make you blessed, dear 
lady.” 

“ What is it, my lord—what is it? Nothing will 
surprise me now.” , 

“Have you strength to hear the best news that 
can reach a heart which has sorrowed as yours has ?” 

“Strength? Oh, I have the strength of youth, of 
life, of hope again!” 





“Then, lady, at the same time that [ presen; yy 
mother to you I will show you your pure, pearj- 
like, beautiful Angela!” 

“ My lord, deceit on that point would kill me.” 

“ Lady, I would die before I would deceive yoy, 
You would remember Letty Martin, the nurse of your 
child, would you not ?” 

“Yes. True, good, dear Letty Martin! They 
said she was bribed to steal my child away. But | 
knew it was false!” 

“She has never been absent from that child mora 
than a few hours at a time. She has cared for ang 
protected her ever since Sir Reginald Norseman 
tore them away from Tavisgreen. Is it not so, man?" 

And the earl looked Norseman in the eye. 

“Ttis! It is!” groaned the sufferer. 

“T do not ask you to believe him; but in a litt!, 
while you shall see Letty and her charge. Never 
has nurse been more faithful. They are all op 
yonder yacht—my own noble Fairy—and little 
do they dream that you are found. Everyone but 
Angela believes you are dead; but she has al! 
along said that you were not, and that she should live 
to meet you and receive your blessing.” 

“Angel child!“Take me to her this instant, my 
lord, or I shall go wild with suspense.” 

“In an instant,” replied the earl. “ Captain Cost, 
will you with two of my men remain here in chargs 
of this man until I can return or send back a surgeon 
and more men to hold him safely.” 

“T will gladly, my lord.” 

“Then, Lady Caroline, if you will take my am 
and walk carefully, we will get down to my boar, 
and in a little while we shall see your bliss made 
perfect.” 

The lady, without waiting to put any covering on 
her head or form, would have gone, but Madge, who 
had picked up the purse of gold which the earl had 
tossed towards her, went and got a heavy caghmere 
shawl belonging to the lady, and then she hastened 
to the boat. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tue officers and crew of the yacht were too busy 
in getting their vessel to rights, and ready for sea once 
more, to notice the movements of the boat in which 
the young earl had left on his visit to the disabled 
cutter. 

They were satisfied that he always knew his own 
business, and that was enough for them. But one 
there was who did not lose sight of him for one 
minute after he left the side of the yacht. 

That was the fair “ Pearl of the heef ’—our sweet 
Angela Ashton. 

With a spy-glass in her hand, Letty Martin being 
by her side, she told her of each movement. 

“The noble earl is now onthe deck of the cutter!” 
she said. “He bows to two officers in uniform— 
they salute him in return. He converses with one, 
and that person takes a paper from his pocket, and 
shows it to him. He looks surprised. They cou- 
verse excitedly, and point towards the shore. Ono 
of the officers leaps into his boat with him and they 
row towards the shore. They reach it quickly, for 
it is but a little way off. Ah! there is a body lying 
on the rocks! It seems inanimate! It must be— 
it is, that cruel wretch, Reginald Norseman. Ob! 
he is dead, and justice has not had her due. They 
raise him up, and carry him tothe rocks, and intos 
hut or cave there ; and now they have all gone in but 
somé of the boatmen. I can see no more, I must 
wait till my dear, brave cousin comes back for the 
news, I suppose. How tiresome!” 

And the young lady dropped her glass and walked 
up and down the quarter-deck in nautical style, 
while Letty took up the glass and began to survey thé 
shore herself. 

In a little while she cried out, nervously : 

Oh, look !—look, my dear young lady! The Earl 
of Lonsdale is coming down those rocks, leadius 
some person withhim. It must be an old or infirm 
person, he is so tender and careful. No! it is a lady 
—a lady wrapped from head to foot in a large, rich 
shawl!” 

“A lady!” cried Angela, her face flushing up 
instantly.. “Give me the glass, Letty; my eyes are 
quicker than yours. Yes! It isalady! How care- 
fully he lifts her into the boat! I wonder what lady 
can live in such a wretched spot as that! We wii 
soon know, for the boat is coming this: way as fast 
as they can row it.” 

“Ever awake, ever bright like a bird of the 
early morning!’” said Lady Lonsdale to Angela 4s 
the former, attended by her daughter, came from the 
cabin. 

“ You are out early, dear ladies!” said Angela. 

“ Yes!” replied Gertrude. “My brother praised 
your habits so much yesterday, we thought we would 
try it for once. But what are you looking at? Are 
there savages on yondershore ?” 
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“J expect so!” said Angela, laughing; and your 
noble brother is bringing one off wrapped up in a 
pianket or @ shawl, one and the same thing, for us to 
look at.” 

“He will soon be here and we shall see his won- 
drous prize,” said Gertrude. “ How fast the boatmen 
row this morning! The sparkles dance like diamonds 
from the foam thrown up by the bows of the boat, 

nd Plantagenet is urging the rowers on. He must 
ave @ prize, indeed, to be in such haste to show 


“ And that prize a woman too!” said Angela, her 
look and tone betraying the slightest shade of im- 
pailence. 

* The boat was now almost alongside, and the lady, 
who sat by the side of the young earl, was standing 
by his side, looking anxiously, eagerly towards them. 
“Her face was flushed; her hair, long and fair, was 
Sowing like that wildly over her shoulders—bher air 
wore of a maniac than anything else. 

Now the boat touched the side of the yacht, and 
the young earl lifted the lady on the deck. 

“ Now, dear lady!” hecried. “ Now let your eyes 
ss wellas your heart discover and claim its long-lost 
treasure !” 

here was one single, searching glance, and as 
with a wild cry Letty Martin sprang forward and 
threw herself at the feet of the lady, the latter, 
reaching out her arms towards Angela, cried, in a 
voice so wildly tender and earnest that it thrilled 
every heart : 

“ My angel! My child!—my child !” 

“Mother—mether! I know it is my mother!” 
ecreamed Angela. 

She sprang forward, and the next instant mother 
and daughter were wrapped in each other’s arms, 
weeping, laughiag and trying to speak, but they 
could not, both were so full of utterly indescribable 
happiness. Nature had told them more quickly than 
words of their relationship. 

But Lady Lonsdale fainted. She had recognized 
in that thin, waste figure, that wan, wild face pre- 
maturely old—the dear and lovely friend of fermer 
years; and joy and surprise were too much for 
nerves that had been overstrained ef late. But her 
swoon was of shert duration. Aided by her daughter 
and son, she was seon herself again, and then she 
and Gertrude, and Letty too, almost crazed, were em- 
braced by the happy lady, whose wanderings and 
nisery were now over. 

Reader, I cannot describe the joy, repeat the 
words, or picture the looks and renewed embraces 
of that hour. The ladies hurried into the cabin, 
there to enjoy the ecstasy of the moment—too bliss- 
ful for the eye to see, or the heart of the cold, cold 
world to appreciate. 

The young earl took more men in his boat and 
the doctor with medicines, plasters and instruments, 
and hurried back to do all that could be done to save 
the life of Sir Reginald Norseman. 

And now, dear reader, cannot you imagine the 
rest? How the yacht continued her voyage in 
safety to England? How Lady Caroline grew almost 
roung and handsome before the vessel got back ? 
low, in spite of the prejudice, and a foolish one'l 
say it is, of cousin marrying cousin, the Ashton and 
Lonsdale estates became united by the union of our 
hero and heroine ? 

All this oceurred. 

And Letty Martin has lost half her wrinkles, for 
cle is caring for another golden-haired little angel 

And is that all ? 

_Not quite. The yacht is still officered and manned 
‘20 same, but is not used much, for the earl is too 
Lappy ashore to go to sea much. 

hat for the other side of the water. 

_ Now a word for this. Captain Cost still exists, 
‘ut he is notin the Revenue. ‘The earl forced upon 
um 60 much of the reward that he lives like a 
prince on shore and enjoys full meals regularly 
vithout disturbance, leading an honest, steady, 
‘aristian life, in which he is assisted by Lieutenant 
Jenkins, whom he almost forced to resign, so that, 
uand in hand, they might float dowa the river of 
+une into Eternity’s boundless sea. 
THE END. 





m Wuy MAXIMILIAN WENT TO QuvERETARO.—The 
iueretaro campaign was undertaken by Maximilian 
*t the instance of Marquez, who persuaded to leave 
ehind in Mexico all his foreign troops, taking with 
un only a body-guard of sixty or eighty hussars. 
‘he Emperor was loth to take the advice thus 
oHered him, but Marquez used this insidious argu- 
uent:—“ You yourself are popular with - the 
~“exicans ; it is your foreign troops they don’t like ; 
, “st yourself alone with us, and see how we will 
Huck to you.” ‘The advice had much in it that was 
Congeulal to the trustful mature of the easily led Masi- 





milian, and against the advice of his best friends he 
followed it. Arrived in Queretaro, he found himself 
at the head, not of a great army, but of a pitiful 
force of barely six thousand men, insufficiently sup- 
plied with ammunition, and he himself from that time 
forward completely in the power of Marquez and 
Miramon. ‘The only foreign officer of experience in 
his service was Prince Salm-Salm, who, remember- 
ing the time whenthe Emperor and himself had been 
classmates together, had followed him by stealth 
from the capital to place his sword at his disposal. 





ANTIPATHIES. 





Wuen Mrs. Tallman issued invitations for her 
grand pic-nic one thing troubled her. If there was one 
person whom Miss Kitty Melon disliked particularly 
—that person was Mr. William Waddilove. In fact 
there was only one thing she hated worse, and that 
was his dog. A great over-grown Newfoundland, 
always dripping with water from his frequent baths, 
always rolling, tumbling and barking, and behaving 
in a way that shocked Miss Melon’s delicate nerves, 
and made her wish all dogs at Jericho. 

“There has been no peace,” said Miss Melon, 
“since that old bachelor hired the next cottage, 
what with his dog, his cigars, his friends coming on 
Sunday to see him, and all his horrible ways.” 

On his side Mr. Waddilove disliked his neighbour 
as heartily. If there was anything he hated it was 
a piano, and from morning to night the partition wall 
shook with incessant practising. 

There was no rest atall. And then the abomi- 
nable mincing and silliness of the girl, and her 
affectation—shrieking at the sight of a splendid 
animal like Beppo. 

“Tt was,” said Mr. Waddilove, “a blot upon the 
very prettiest little cettage and grounds in the world 
to have such a woman for a neighbour.” 

Arriving at these conclusions, the two neighbours 
commenced secret warfare. 

Miss Melon shrieked whenever she saw the dog, 
as a matter of principle ; practised at midnight be- 
cause she knew Mr. Waddileve was always aroused 
by the dulcet strains ; spoke of “ brutes” in meaning 
tones im the garden ; and passed her neighbour with 
averted face and elevated nese; while Mr. Waddi- 
leve smeked when the wind was towards Miss Melon's 
garden; set his dog into convulsions of barking 
whenever the lady was seen with a book in the 
arbour; and laughed audibly when he was contemp- 
tuously avoided in the lane outside of the garden. 

The very servants caught the infection. Mr. 
Waddilove’s housekeeper spoke with disdain of “that 
Miss Melon,” and Miss Melon’s housemaid sneered 
at the mention of “that there Mr. Waddilove.” No 
wonder Mrs. Tallman grew nervous as her pic-nic 
guests, among whom were to be the “two antipathies,” 
began to assemble. Foremost came Mr. Waddilove, 
with his dog and a gun. 

“ Might see something I'd like to hit, you know,” 
he said, with an explanatory flourish of the weapon. 
“ Never lose a chance.” 

Mrs. Tallman smiled faintly. 

“Only don’t let it be one of my guests,” she said. 

Mr Waddilove roared: 

“Ha! ha! ha!—fancy the joke!—shoot a pic-nicker 
instead of a bird!—ho! ho! ho! I say, though, I 
wouldn’t mind much if it were my neighbour the 
screech-owl—ho! ho!” 

Mrs. Tallman turned pale, for Mr. Waddilove ap- 
peared to mean what he said. 

Other guests arriving opportunely, however, the 
lady forgot her fears in hospitable welcomes, and soon 
all were assembled except Miss Melon. 

“ Perhaps,” whispered Mrs. Tallman to Mr. Tall- 
man, “perhaps shesaw him start and so won't come.” 

“ P’raps so,” replied Mr. Tallman. “I don’t care.” 

Such, however, was not the case. At the last mo- 
ment someone in white, with a round hat, cherry- 
coloured ribbons, and a roll of music, appeared on 
the scene. It was Miss Melon. She tripped up to 
Mrs. Tallman and kissed her on her cheek. 

“ How are you, love?” she said. “Hope I’m not 
late. I was so afraid that brute would come after 
all, you know; but he’s gone off with a gun some- 
where, and here I am.” 

“ Glad to see you, love,” said Mrs. Tallman, feel- 
ing guilty. “Mr. Smith is dying to escort you.” 

Mr. Smith offered his arm, and the party set off— 
Mr. Waddilove in front, Miss Melon the very last 
of the processioun—cach unconscious of the other's 
presence. 

The spot was reached—a pleasant meadow full of 
trees, so cool and shady that all the ladies were 
delighted, and the tired pedesivians arranged 
themselves on the grass in picturesque groups. 
Then, and not until then, Beppo diseovered Miss 
Melon. 

le made for the spot where she sat at once, and, 





being an intelligent dog who remembered his lessons’ 
began to bark in the most astounding manner, making 
short leaps and jumping all the time, and showing 
his enormous red tongue in @ way no timid lady 
could observe calmly. 

Miss Melon was timid and gloried in the fact. She 
began to scream: 

“Oh! oh! the brute! protect me, Mr. Smith! Oh! 
oh.” 

“Bow, wow-wow!” roared Beppo, with another 
jump. 

“Eh! oh! ah! e-e-e-h!” shrieked the lady. “It's 
that Mr. Waddilove’s brute. How did he come here ? 
Oh, mercy! there’s the wretch himself. Call off your 
dog, I command you, sir!” 

“Noble animal—never bites,” said Mr. Waddi- 
love. 

“Really,” said Mr. Smith—“ really, I must protest. 
The lady is alarmed, sir.” 

“More fool she,” said Mr. Waddilove. “ Here, 
Beppo, oldfellow. What youcan want there I don't 
know—lie down.” 

And Beppo did lie down, with his tongue out, 
panting and triumphant. 

For awhile the harmony of the scene was undis- 
turbed, but soon a whiff of smoke mingled with tho 
air, and Miss Melon ejaculated : 

“Pah!” 

“ What is it, love ?” said Mrs. Tallman, confiden- 
tially. 

“ A shocking scent of tobacco!” said Miss Melon, 
aloud. 

“Yes, dear, the gentlemen are smoking, I fancy.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Miss Melon, shrilly. “1 know 
the scent of the very bad cigars one particular per- 
son smekes.” 

“The werst tebacco is better than musk, but 
my cigars are cheice Havanas,” said Mr. Waddilove. 
“We haven't had any music yet,” said M 
Melon, ignerimg the remark and speaking to Mr. 

Smith. 

“ Thank heaven,” said Mr. Waddilove, still look- 
ing away. j 

“Won't you sing now, Miss Melon?” asked Mr. 
Smith. 

“ Oh, I’m so hoarse.” 

“Oh, no, now—you ain't, you know,” said tho 
gentleman. 

“Do sing!” chornssed the pic-nickers. 

Miss Melon coughed and produced her music. 

“Mr. Smith will accompany me on his flute ?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

The audience assumed attentive attitudes. Tho 
performers began. ‘T'wattle went the flute, up rose 
the soprano voice of Miss Melon: 

“Meet me by moonlight alone, 
And then I will tell you a tale, 
Should be told——Onh! oh!” 

The music ended ina scream, for at that moment a 
voice cried: 

“T see a bird!” and bang, bang went a fowling- 
piece. 

“Oh, what was that ?” shrieked Miss Melon. “Is 
anyone killed? Oh! support me, Mr. Smith!” aud 
Miss Melon fainted. 

All was consternation; ladies ran with smelling- 
salts—gentlemen with water; and Mr. Waddilove 
walked coolly away into the woods, firing away at 
imaginary birds and laughing. 

When Miss Melon recovered, which was when an 
envious damsel proposed to “ unlace her,” she found 
her voice entirely destroyed for the day, and, followins- 
the example of the rest of the party, she began tv 
explore the beauties of the woods, leaning on M 
Smith’s arm. Wild flowers, pretty litile insect», 
birds and berries were so many things to go in‘ 
ecstasies over, and at last they came in sight of the 
river. 

“ Oh, the lovely river!” cried Miss Melon. “ Do 
let us wander on its banks, Mr. Smith.” 

“ Very much pleased to wander anywhere with 
you,” said the gallant Mr. Smith. 

And soon they were upon the margin of the stream, 
where lay a boat. 

“A boat! Oh, I must have a row!” cried Miss 
Melon. 

“Delighted to row you,” said Mr. Smith ; “ but 
you see that boat belongs to some fellow, and Le 
might call it stealing, don’t you see?” 

“Cruel!” said Miss Melon. 

“Me?” asked Mr. Smith 

“Oh, no—the man that owns the boat.” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Mr. Smith. 

“T mean to get in though,” said Miss Melon. 

“Don’t, now,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Only for a minute,” said Miss Melon, and with a 
childish giggle she skipped into the boat. 

Alas! boats are treacherous—the lady lost her 
balance and fell into the water. 

‘The water was deep and somewhat dangerous there. 
Miss Melon disappeared from view and came ta the 
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surface struggling and gasping. 
Ip, with “I can't swim, you know,” after every 

y, and out of the woods bounded something black, 
ollowed by aman with a gun—Mr. Waddilove and 


“ Fetch her, old fellow!” yelled the man, and the 
¢ plunged into the water. 
His master only waited to take off his ‘coat and 
hat before he followed him. 

Together they brought Miss Melon to the shore 
more dead than alive, and there the pic-nickers found 
the dripping trio—Miss Melon supported by Mr. 
Waddilove, the dog in ecstasies of pride at his own 
performances. 

{r. Smith’s version of the story (he had made all 

» to convey it to his friends) being that Miss 
nand Mr. Waddilove were drowned, and that 
» had brought their bodies to the shore, the 
therefore of the horrified party was great, 
greater, when, on their approach, 


d 


astonishment 

Melon exclai 1ed : 

hold my brave preserver!” and pointed to Mr. 
idilove. 

lid he really save you?” asked Mr. Tallman, 
had feared an attempt in the contrary direction. 
I've been the humble instrument of doing so,” 
Mr. Waddilove. “But Beppo was first.” 
Noble animal!” said Miss Melon; “I must kiss 


hich she did. 

‘You can’t stay here, you know,” said Mr. Wad- 

“You're too wet, and it is very damp here. 

procure a gig. A friend of mine lives in that 
s house, and he'll lend me his, and I will drive 
home, after you've had some wine.” 

‘Thank you,” responded Miss Melon. 

Twenty minutes after they were near home, with 

barking at the horse’s heels. 

“\Vhat a glorious voice that dog has,” said Miss 

‘ure Newfoundland,” said Mr. Waddilove. 


' 


Oh! and I thought he was one of those, oh dear! 
te another sort of d 
logs—as well as people.” 
leed we can,” said Mr. Waddilove. “Are you 
hank you.” 
all the ti 
1 such a false idea 'o 
And I haven't 


“ Ab, well 


f you,” said Miss Melon. 
ppreciated you,” said Mr. Wadéai- 
~we will do betterin future. Here 

> ar 

we are, I declare,” said Miss Melon. “Mr. 

Vaddilove, come in the afternoon and take tea with 

“ Thank you, I will,” said Mr. Waddilove. 

“ And bring dear Beppo.” 


‘Where I go he always follows,” said Mr. Wad 


hat afternoon, to the astonishment of the house- 
maid,and the consternation of the housekeeper, Miss 
Melon and Mr. Waddilove were having jam, cake 
and together. 
Afterwards they sat upon the sofa conversing 
leasantly. 
' ) think that I might have been at the bottom 
‘iver but for you,” said Miss Melon. 
“T daren't think of it,” said Mr. Waddilove. “ Let's 
change the subject—won’t you play for me?” 
“Oh, you don’t like music.” 
“| ?—who dared to say so?” 
“] will, if you'll smoke.” 
“In a lady's presence? No.” 
“To please me.” 
“ Anything to please you,” said Mr. Waddilove. 
And the lady sat down to the piano and the gentle- 
man smoked. 
It wasacosy evening. When they drew their chairs 
fore the fire Mr. Waddilove said so. 
“ A bachelor’s life is lonely,” he said. 
Miss Melon sighed. 
‘Pretty parlours these,” said Mr. Waddilove. 
*‘Small,” said Miss Melon. 
s. Do you know what I’ve often thought’? 
rson owning both houses might remove the 
wall, and make one large one.” 
) they might,” said Miss Melon. 
“A pretty piano there,” said Mr. Waddilove: 
“A fine dog on the rug,” said Miss Melon. 
“ A dear little wife on one side of the fire.” 
‘A husband smoking his cigar on the other.” 
“ What a picture!” 
‘Worthy of—of the pencil of amwybody in» the 
school of Design.” 
“Ah! oh “ 
* Ah!” 
“ And it might! be done next week," said Mr. W 
dilove. 
“ How ?” asked Miss-Meélon: 
“ By one word.” 
“ Doar me!” 


hi} 
ae 


Mr. Smith shouted | 


“ Will you say it?” 

“ What?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ But yes to what question ?” 

“Will you be Mrs. Waddilove?” 

“ Oh, it’s so sudden.” 

“* Will you?” 

“You saved my life, Mr. Waddilove, and I 
can't———"” 

“Can’t have me?” 

“ Can’t—say—no.” 

The housemaid, listening at the door at that junc- 
ture, was sure she heard a kiss, and the friends of 








er. How mistaken we cau:be | 


the “antipathies” were astonished, on the next ap- 
pearance of the Weekly Wonder, by this announce- 
ment: 

“ Married, on the —th of August, Miss Kitty Melon, 
daughter of the late Peter Melon, Esq., to Mr. Wil- 
liam Waddilove. No cards.” M. H, D. 








FACETIZ. 


A maw in this city has got so deep in debt that 
not one of his creditors has been able to see him for 
months. 

A couNTRY lawyer who was the happy father of 
ten tall girls, averaging about six feet in height, 
often boasted that he bad sixty feet of daughters. 

Domestic Scenr.—Husband searching vigorously 
in his waistcoat pockets. TLe wife inquires: “ Have 
you lost your watch, love?” and he replies: “No, 
dear, ’twas a new bonnet I had for you somewhere,” 

Curry said he’d rather die in a railroad smash 
up than a steamboat burst up, for this reason: “If 


you gits off and smashed up, dar you is; but if you | 


gits blowed up on the boat, whar is you?” 
Divorces IN DeTRoIT.—Divorces are said to be 
so common in Detroit that a citizen of that city held 
a reception party the other night, to receive con- 
gratulations upon having visited Chicago and re- 
turned without being divorced from his wife. 
Tue Sultan, finding a storm raging at Spithead, 
id, “That is England all over. Whatever the 
Juglish set about they do it in a gale of wind "—an 


| acute comment on a most offensive peculiarity in the 


1e we've been neighbours I've } 


| 
| 


national character. 
A Trve Wirz.—“ My dear,” said a fond husband 


| to his wife one day, “where would you go should 


| 


| can, love,” 


I fail in business?” “ Where I always go when I 


circling embrace of her husband. 
Farr warning against dangers of all kinds should 


| be made public; consequently we also give our 





| 


| 


| 


readers the following cautionary quotation: 
“ Marriage is like a flaming candle-light 

Placed in the window on a summer night, 

Inviting all the insects of the air 

To come and singe their pretty winglets there. 

Those that are out butt heads against the pane; 

Those that are in butt to get out again.” 

A Curious Barcarn.—A Stockport paper states 
that at a recent bazaar in that town a magistrate 
agreed to give 3/. for a wheelbarrow, on condition 
that a certain gallant Volunteer officer wheeled home 
a certain corpulent’town councillor init. The offer 
was accepted and the feat performed, the parties 
being, of course, disguised. 

A YORKSHIREMAN who had attended a meeting of 
the Anthropological Society was asked by a friend 
what the learned gentleman had been saying. 
“ Well, I don’t exactly know,” he said. ‘“ There are 
many things I could not understand; but there was 
one thing I thought I made out; they believe that 


| we have come from monkeys, and I thought as how 


they were fast getting back again’ to where they 
came from.” 


A Harp Brp.—An old lady from the country 
slept one night lately in the house of a friend in 
town. Her bed happened to be a plain hard mattress, 
so much recommended as more healthy to lie upon 
than a bed of down. Next morning the old lady was 
asked how she had slept overnight. “ No very weel,” 
was the reply, “ for my auld banes are sair wi’ that 
hard bed o’ yours.” “Oh, but, Janet, do you not 
know that all the great physicians say that it is more 





| healthy to sleep on bedsas hard gs a board ?” replied 
| the host. “ Ou ay,” said Janet, “an’ I suppose that’s 
| what you toon’s bodies ca’ a Board o’ Health.” 

| Tue Latz Rorat Visitors.—The French wits 
| arevstill making fun of the profusion of decorations 
| which the royal visitors have left behind them. In 
| Charivart Cham has a picture of a stout matron, who 
has. appropriated ‘half her husband's orders, on the 
plea that, as he had rather a weak chest, the doctor 
was afraid it would do him harm to carry all the 
jewels himself. Another sketch shows a manstarting 








re ’ + | so Hungary! 
was the answer—" into the arms-house.” | 
And so saying the lovely wife hid her blushes in the | 








back in astonishment ashe suddenly comes ona friend 
in the street with his breast glittering with decora- 
tions. “Ah, you see,” exclaims the friend, “I iy, 
just opposite the Elysée "—the place where the Czar 
and the Sultan had their quarters. : “ For a wonder. 
says another man, looking at the sky, “there arg 
still some stars left to sparkle up there. I fancied 
they had all been taken down for boutonniéres.” 

Or six hundred and twelve young ladies who 
fainted last’ year more than one half ef them fell in 
the arms of gentlemen. Only three had the misfor. 
tune to fall on the floor. 

Srrancz Love Girrs.—At the Chelmsford 
assizes, the other day, the case of Peacock v. Laver, 
an action for breach of promise of marriage, was 
heard. Mrs. Asher, one of the witnesses, said that 
the defendant was a fish-dealer. Was not aware 
that the first introduction between the parties was 
by plaintiff buying some red herrings of the de- 
fendant.—(Laughter.) The defendant also used to 
make presents to the plaintiff. Mr. Chambers: 
What used he to bring her—jewellery? Witness: 
No. Chops and steaks.—(Roars of laughter.) And 
] suppose you all used to sit down together and eat 
the chops and steaks that he brought? Exactly— 
(Renewed laughter.) The jury gave the plaintif 
201. damages. 

Wuar’s 1v A Namb?—A_ few weeks ago the 
father of a new-born babe went to the registrar's 
office at Alyth to have the child’s birth and name 
duly registered. This was done, andthe name ofa 
male child written down. Not long afterwards the 
mother of the child called upon the registrar and 
stated that “the gudeman had made a mistake.” 
“What is it?” inquired the man of books. “ Jist 
this ; ye ha’e registered a laddie insteed 0’ a lassie!” 
There wasafix! But the gudewife was soon to 
rectify matters. “Jist score out the laddie an’ put 
in the lassie!” To this the registrar could not 
assent, an Act of Parliament forbidding him, and in 
that state matters stood until the other day the 
parent and registrar had to appear before the sheriff 
and put things to rights: The sheriff expressed his 
amazement at the man being so stupid, but the latter 
very laconically replied that “the bairn was thrivin’ 
brawly in the name it had.” 

Morrtors FoR THE CrowNeD Heaps or Evnrorz. 
—Emperor of France: How doth the little “B” im- 
prove each shining hour! Emperor of Russia: The 
“needle” to the Pole! _ Emperor of Austria: I'm 
King of Prussia: “ Bismarck,” his 
mark! The Sultan: Harem, scare’em! The King 
of Greece: Sugar Candia! The Pope: There’s no 
place like Rome!.. The Queen of England: Though 
lost to sight, to memory dear!—The Tomahawk. 

LETTER PERFECT. 

Cockney’ Pupil: “Yes, sir, goin’ down to the 
gov’nour’s country~’ouse’ay-makin’ an’ that goin’ 
on se 

Tutor: “ Ah, well, see and make afew H’s as well, 
Mr. Pankridge, while you’re about it !”"—Punch. 

To ConsERvaTIvEs wHom IT May ConcERN.— 
Will household suffrage let into. the constituencies 
the class of persons whom Mr. Bright calls “ rat- 
catchers?” If.so, let the rats look out.—Punch. 


AT THE ZOO. 
Slender Party: “I’ve often wondered how the 


hippopotamus could walk!” 
Stout Party : “ How those giraffes can maintain their 


perpendicular I could never make out.” —Punch. 


TRANSLATED, NOT TRADUCED.—Speaking of cun- 
ning Jones, who gives cheap wine, educated Brown 
said, “ He is rather fond of his supercherie.” ‘“ More 
than I am of his supper-sherry,” said facetious Robin- 
son.— Punch. 

An AnzcpoTe’ComPLeTED:~-The National Por- 
trait Exhibition contains s picture of Dr. J reine, 
and in the catalogue we are told that he was “im- 
prisoned in the Tower, and released by Sir Robert 
Walpole at the request of Dr. Mead, who refused to 
prescribe for Sir Robert till he had obtained an order 
for his friend’s release.” The editor has omitted to 
add, that when Freind heard what Mead had done 
for him he said, “ A friend: in Mead is a friend in- 
deed.” —Punch. 

A FANCY DISQUALIFICATION. 

Oh, Lord'Denham, how'could you record:such a n0- 
tice-of motion as this.?— 

“ To insert between ‘clauses 9 and 10 :—When any 
elector shall’ have been convicted of drunkenness 
three timesin one year, he shall not be entitled to 
exercise the franchise until one year after the last 
conviction.” i 

Your object, good my lord; was'doubtless excellent 
—the discouragement'of drunkenness. Would you 
indeed*discourage it by disfranchizing any elector 
convicted of it thrice-im'one year? Surely you 
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lordship, om reflection, will seethat by so doing you 
would simply transfer the practice of treating with 
intoxicating drinks. If your amendment were enacted 
the natural consequence would be that electioneering 
agents, instead of, as now, employing fellows to supply 
their own voters with drink, would set them to work 
attrying to make as many as they could on the other 
side as drunk as possible. Moreover the constant 
tactics Of opposite parties in every constitueucy 
would consist in respectively trying to intoxicate 
their political opponents and get them. disfranchised 
for drunkenness.—Punch. 
CYNIC. 

“Why, on earth, all this row about the Belgians ? 
What, on earth, have they done that we should go 
into a frenzy? Don’t remember anything about them, 
except that they—well, they didn’t win the battle of 
Waterloo for us.” 

“Don’t know of any other reason for this enthu- 
siasm, except that people in difficulties go over to 
Ostend—that’s an Ostend-sible reason, I suppose.” 
—Fun. 

POLICEMAN. 

“ Now, then, move on! 

“"Andsome uniform, them furreners. Why don’t 
they dress us somethin’ in the same style. Lor’, 
wouldn't the girls admire us then! 

“ Strange-lookia’ lot—don’t know English a’ 
course. So, though I never see ’em afore I shall 
haye to be a semaphore by way of showin’ ’em their 
ways about. 

“It’s no easy job to tell a chap to ‘take the first 
the right, then to the left, cross over by the rail- 
vay arch, turn down by the chapel, and then ask 
again,’—all without sayin’ a word, by help of your 
arms and legs. 

“Come, now, you boys, ’ook it !"—Fun. 

Proup or His Post.—A bill-sticker in Dublin 
has dignified his profession by a new title. He ad- 
vertizes himself as the “champion dead-wall deco- 
rater.” This is neat! We suppose our posters will 
soon be enrolled as the Honourable Company of 
Hvardings-hiders.—Fun. 

ASSURANCE. 

Porter (excitedly): “ Please, sir, the warchouse is 

ire!” 


to 





City Man: “Well, don’t bother me, I’m insured! 
Go tothe D Duke of Sutherland, perhaps he'd 
like to know.”—Fun. 

A Hinr From Dr. Cummine To LabIes 2BovT 
To Manry.—Bee-master.—/un. 

BELGIAN VOLUNTEER: 

“Heep, heep, hurrah! 

“What @ many’s of peoples! 
peoples! 

“They is very hospitables—especially to them- 
sclyes. I did not get very mosh to eat in the Hotel 
de Guild, but there was a very fine banquet there— 
for themselves. Oh, they is very hospitables ! 

“lhe little boy Britannique seems very fond of 
us. He is rather a ragged little boy, not too mosh 
abt He climb about my legs and wish to shake 
sands ! 

“Shake hands! 
cordiale ! 

“lam welcome to England by the little boy Bri- 
tannique, who is short and does noty quite tall 
enough to reach up to my heep— 

“ Heep, hurrah !”—Fun. 





What funny 


Oh, yees! It is the entente 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Burter.—The best butter is obtained at a tempera~ 
ture of 51 degrees; the largest quantity at 56.. Milk 
and cream will require from two or three hours’ 
churning ; cream alone from half to an hour. 

Tissvz oR MusrarpD Parer.—This is really a 
ery useful invention. It consists of a tissue-paper 
aturated with mustard, which forms a thins coating 
ver ene side of the paper. Its advantages are, that 
is convenient, cleanly, available without a minufé’s 
ss of time, and, lastly, that-it is really efficient ; 
ndecd, searcely less so than a mistard poultice made 
uthe ordinary manner with the best mustard. 
_Anticnoxgs.—A horticulturist of the environs of 
Nantes is said to have discovered a method of pro- 
ducing artichokes of endrmons size. When the fruit 
is formed, and has attained the size of an egg, he 
makes a deep incision in the stalk, which lets the sap 
flow out, and prevents it from reaching the fruit. 
Under these conditions the artichoke reaches very 
unusual dimensions. He has also found means to 
give to all the leavesthe qualitiés'generally possessed 
only by the innermost, by simply covering the plant 
with a dark cleth to protect it from the sun. 

Gixcer Beer witxovut Yeast.—White - sugar, 
five pounds; the juice and. peel. of three or four 


ie om 





lemons; ginger, bruised, five ounces; water, four 
gallons and a half; boil the ginger in a gallon of the 
water forjhalfan hour, with the peels of the lemon, then 
add the sugar, and lemon-juice, with the remainder 
of the water at.a boiling heat, and strain through a 
cloth: when cold, add the quarter of the white of an 
egg, beaten up with a small quantity of the liquid. 
Let the whole stand four days, and bottle. ‘This 
will. keep good many months. 





UPWARD AND DOWNWARD. 
4 TWILIGHT PHANTASY. 


Urwarp, from earth’s myriad flowers, 
In these dewy twilight hours, 

Mount, with movements soft and fleet, 
Winged odours, wondrous sweet, 
Viewless spirits of delight 

Scaling heaven’s empyrean height. 
Downward through this stilly air 
March, with banners silvery fair, 
Troops of star-beams—glitiering bands 
Mustering from celestial lands, 

Not for warfare—but to shed 

Peace and gladness where they tread. 
Sleepless sentinels are they, 

Keeping guard till dawn of day— 
Blessed sentinels! who win 

Many a soul from wrong and sin. 





Upward, in this waning splendour, 
Mortal thoughts and yearnings tender 
Mount like birds on restless wings~ 
Mount to seek diviner things. 

Like those voyagers who repair: 

To a purer, balmier air, 

Health’s lost treasures to obtain, 

So these wanderers go to gain 
Strength anew in heaven’s fair clime 
For the “ills and shocks of Time.” 
Downward, through this chastened light, 
Float before our charméd sight 
Forms of loved ones gone to rest— 
Dear, dear forms whose beauty blest 
Once our daily path and shed 

Light where’er our steps might tread. 
Now, within their spirit eyes 

Gleams the joy of Paradise, 

Yet the self same tender gaze, 

All our own in bygone days, 

Meets our yearning glances still— 
Wakes again Love's rapturous thrill. 
Softly, without word or sound, 

‘’hese fair beings gather round, 

Till the silent air seems laden 

With the very breath of Aiden— 
Till our spirits catch a gleam 

Of that pure and perfect bliss 

Which shall, in Life's after-dream, 
Pay for all the pangs of this. 


Thus ’tis ever, as of old, 

When the prophet’s dream was’told, 
Angels come and angels go 

’T wixt yon heaven and earth below ; 

But only at this charméd hour, 

When our thoughts have holiest power 
When the skies seem bending nearer, 
And God's love is shining clearer, 

Can we, with anointed eyes, 

See the mystic bridge arise 

On whose airy arches go 

These fair spirits to and fro. E.S. 








GEMS. 

He'who can conceal his joysis greater than he who 
can hide his griefs. 

Tux friendship of an artful mam is) mere:self-in- 
terest ; you will get nothing by it. 

IpLENESS is like the nightmare—the moment you 
begin to stir yourself you shake it off. 

To-morRow—the day when misers give; when 
idlers work, and when sinners reform. 

CONTENTMENT swells a mite into a talent, and 
makes even the poor richer than the Indies. 

THE eye strays not while under the guidance: of 
reason. 

Ir thou bearest slight provocations with patience, 
it shall be imputed unto thee for wisdom ; and if thou 
wipest them from thy remembranee, thy heart‘shall 
feel rest—thy.mind shall not reproach thee 








Tue BetroTHat oF THE Kino or tHe-Het- 
LENES:—The betrothal of the Grand Duchess Olga 
Constantinovna with George: L, King:ofthe:Greeks, 
was celebrated ‘on the 8th ut the Palace of 











Selo. The Emperor and the King wore the uniform 
of Russian general officers; the former with the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Saviour, and the 
latter with that of Saint Andrew. The bride had 
on a white dress, laced with silver and sprinkled with 
roses; two long tresses of hair, interwoven with 
strings of pearls, escaped from the rose-coloured band 
that decorated her forehead, and fell from her 
shoulders. TheGrand Duchess Alexandra-Josephova, 
her mother, wore a robe of blue and white, sparkling 
with precious’ stones. All the foreign ambassadors 
aud heads of missions were present. After the cere- 
mony the diplomatic body breakfasted at the palace, 
and in the evening St. Peterburg, Tsarskoe-Selo, 
and Pavlowsky were brilliantly illuminated. Prince 
Humbert of Italy, who was unexpectedly delayed in 
Berlin, arrived-at Tsarskoe in time to be present at 
the repast. 








STATISTICS. 


In 1866 Newcastle exported 2,560,947 tons of coal, 

gainst 2,434,442 in 1865; Sunderland, 1,145,570 
ms, against 1,186,061 in 1865; Cardiff, 1,861,329, 
cxainst 1,452,741. The United Kingdom furnished 
‘yance with 1,931,236 tons of coal in 1866. The 
quantity of combustible minerals conveyed by sea 
from the coast of the United Kingdom was 10,720,824, 
against 10,928,237 in 1865. 

Scuoot Acr.—In the schools in Great Britain 
inspected by. her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 
608 of every 10,000 of the scholars on the school 
registers in the year 1856 were under four years of 
age; and 653 in the year 1866. In 1856, 1,648 of 
every 10,000 were between four and six years of 
age; and 1,794 in 1866. The proportion of 
scholars not more than six years old increased, 
therefore, considerably, being 2,256 of every 10,006 
in 1856, but 2,447 in 1866. Not so with the scholars 
between six and ten years of age; there were 4,784 
of these in every 10,000 scholars in 1856, but only 
4,715 in 1866. The proportion of scholars above 
ten years of age decreased still more; there were 


mee ep 


| 2,960 of them in every 10,000 scholars in. 1856, bus 


only 2,838 in 1866. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue Belgians and cempany drank 5,000 bottles of 


| champagne at Miss Coutts’s sparkling entertainment: 


THE body cf the Emperor Maximilian has been 
mbalmed, aad has been taken to Vera Cruz. 
Tue norti of China is suffering from drought, aud 


} the price ot food is rising. 





Tue weight of Belgian fruit exported to England 
amounted in 1863 to 10,000 tons, chiefly apples and 
pears, 

It is stated that the Archduchess Sophia, mother 
of the Emperor of Austria and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, has become. insane in consequence of the 
death of her son: 

Tuomas Geary, butcher, of Essex Street, Bethria! 
Green, was’ a few days since sent to prison with 
hard labour for three months for selling bad meat 
Mr. Ellison is the magistrate to whom the credit of 
this just sentenes'is due. 

It is said that the King of Greece will not accept 
the Russian religion on his marriage with the Grand 
Duchess Olga, beeause his father, the King of Den- 
mark, does not desire it. His children will, however, 
be brought-up in’ the orthodox Greek faith. 

Tue VALUE oF LAND NEAR LonpDoN.—Eighty- 
seven acres'of land at Edgware, belonging to St 
Bartholomew's Hospital, have been sold recently t 
the Midland Railway Company for the sum of 
45,0002. as‘settled by arbitration. Up to this time 
the hospital has derived from it simply an, agricul- 
tural rent. Time has made it building-land. 

THE Queen’s dinner to the Belgians at Windsor 
to which they did ample justice, included, in addi- 
tion to the standing joints of beef, lamb, and veal, 
750 roast fowls, 250 roast ducks, 250 pickled tongues, 
200 pigeon and veal pies, 250 lobster salads, a hand- 
some. dessert. of black-and white grapes, melons, 
greengages, strawberries, raspberries, and 2,600 
bottles of champague, moselle, hock, claret, port, and 
sherry. 

It is said ‘that’ the late’ Emperor Maximilian and 
the Empress Charlotte each made a will some years 
ago leaving the whole of the property of the first 
that should die to the survivor. The value of the 
property left by Maximilian, including the estates of 
Miramar and Lacrome, is estimated at from ten to 
twelve millions of florins (about 1,000,000.) The 
Empress has-no children, andin the event.of her de- 
mise the property will pass to the royal fantity of 
Belgium. 
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VOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. H.—Michael Ney, Marshal of France, was born in 1769. 
end shot December 7, 1815. 

Ramusay.—The German composer and musician, Karl | 
Von Weber, was born in 1786, and died in 1826, His | 

fe was written by Herr Von Weber in 1814. 

prea — French white is levigated talc passed through asilk | 
sieve. This is the best face powder made, as it does not dis- 
colour from emanation of the skin or impure atmosphere. 

OC. B.—In the Customs those nominated to the office of | 
examining officers at Newhaven, Dover, and Folkestone | 

ist show some proficiemcy in French, which in this case 
will be included in the preliminary test examination. } 

J. Best.—We shall be happy to receive and give every 
-onsideration to any MS. sent to us, but at the same time 
we must refer “J. B.” to the last colamn of Tre Lonpoy | 
Reaver, with reference to our rule as to Manuscripts. 

W. G.—A lieutenant’s commission in a line regiment | 
would cost 700/. without outéit; an examination in military 
science must be passed, and the height must at least be 
5 ft 7 in. 

Nevctrs.—We do not think the ink you mention can, by 
any preparation, be made tit for marking linen. Various 
kinds of indelible inkg are sold by chemists, to whom it 
would be best to apply. 

Katr.—Spanish onions being much milder than the Eng- 
lish silver or buttom’ onions will, as a consequence, form a 
milder pickle; they have all the piquancy of the ordiuary 
onion pickle, but do not impart any after unpleasantness to 
the breath. 

Acsrs.—A good way to clean wall paper is to sweep off 
lightly all the dust, then rub the paper with stale bread ; cut 
the crust off very thick, and wipe straight down from the 
top; then begin at the top again; continue this process 
until the whole is completed. 

RB. Sawrer.—Loans are frequently granted by bills of sale 
on household furniture, stock-in-trade, &.  “ Without 
security" means that no security will be required beyond 
what the borrower himself can give; and without some 
tangible security the loan is not likely to be obtained. 

Beatnics Youxc.—The recipe you allade to for removing 
superfluous hair, and which appeared in a late number of 
rus Loypow Reaver, is not at all injarious, and will prove 
effectual. We never give any recipe that would in any way | 
be hurtful. 

Atrrep.—An excellent cure for bone spavin, and also s 
valuable remedy for rheumatism, bruises, cuts, &c, is the 
following: 1 pint of alcohol, 1 oz. of organum oil, 1 oz. of 
British oil, 1 oz. of camphor gum, 1 oz. of Castile soap, 1 oz. 
of opium, 3 oz. of spirits of turpentine; cut the soap line and 
mix all together. 

A Coxsrayt Reapsr—In the reign of George III, and 
even in later reigns, men were hanged for attempted niur- 
ler; and so the Jaw at present remains, although now such 
~ crime would not be punished capitaily, for albeit the | 
criminal might have sentence of death passed upon him, he | 
would assuredly ke recommended to mercy. } 

Louts.—Private furnished apartments are not so plentiful | 

in Paris asin London, being substituted by private hotels 
»t maisons meublées, which contain every kind of lodging | 
from complete suites of apartments for families to sing!e | 
rooms. These are generally let for periods of three moutns, 
and the prices vary according to the ¢fage or storey. 

Mixsiz.—1. A good preparation for making the haircurl is | 
the following: 2 oz. of borax, | drachm of powde red gum sene- | 

val, 1 quart of hot water (not boiling), mix a!] together, and 

.s soon as the ingredients ave dissolved add 2 oz. of apiriis | 

yf wine strongly impregnated with camphor; 

















on retiring to | 
rest wet the ends of the hair with the above liquid. 2. Hair 
ight brown, and of fine texture. 

Zittan.—To procure ice nearly fill a gallon stone bottle 
with hot spring water (leaving room for about a pint), and 
put into it 2 oz. of refined nitre; then stop the bottle very | 

»se, and let it down into a deep well; after three or four | 
Lours it will be completely frozen, but to procure the ice the 

ttle must be broken; if the bottle be moved up and down, 
60 as sometimes to be in and sometimes out of the water, 
the constant evaporation will hastcn the process, 

Onrtaxpo.—The relative duties of married life are equally | 
binding vpon one as the other. When a young man be- 

mes a husband he is no longer a frec agent; his actions 
no longer affect himseif alone, but be has a gentle, trustiag 

ing relying upon him for sympathy aud protectio a; she 
s probably surrendered all—pareuts, brothers, honie—to 
slow his uncertain fortunes; she pledges hersclf to love, 
lonoar, and obey him, and through all changes to clirg to | 
him, anu it rests with Aim whether or not she redeems ner | 
pledge. Lf youug men before they quarry would bus taink a | 
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| ing man; no objection to a widower. 





| little seriously of the weichty responsibilities they are about 
| to assume they would oftem act differently, and would theu 
| learn to regard their wives notas domestic slaves, born only 


to administer to their wishes, to consult their convenience, 
to obey their commands, but as friends, companions, and 
counsellors, and who, having qualities which they do not pos- 
sess, are peculiarly adapted to forward their success and 


| promote their happiness. 


Lzroyorna.—Music, considered in the abstract, is an expres- 
sive language without words; it often conveys ideas to the 
pent which language would fail to express. It cheers the 

rowful, and subdues the gay and thoughtless; it brings 
back early scenes, or causes the mind to look forward 
through the dim vista of coming years; and does it not at 
times convey some faint idea of heaven's unending halle- 
lujahs? 

MARKHAM.—Few persons are aware of the strictness with 

whieh the Tower of London is guarded from foes without 
and from treachery within. The ceremony of shutting it up 
every night continues to be as solemuly and rigidly mainu- 
tained as if an invasion were expected; and the gates ouce 
closed nothing but some imperative necessity, such as tire 
or sudden illness, can procure their being reopened until the 
appointed hour the next morning. 

Ervest.—The only historical event connected with Dudley 
Castle occurred in the reign of Charles I. In 1643 it was held 
for the Kiag by Colonel,Leveson, who, after sustaining a 
siege of three weeks, was relieved by a detachment of the 
King’s forces; the Castle was not again regularly besieged ; 
but, in 1646, Colonel Leveson, seeing that the King’s cause 
had become hopeless, quietly surrendered it to the Parlia- 
mentary forces, upon terms very honourable to the garrison. 
The Castle, with the exception of two intervals, has been in 
the possession of the two great families of Sutton and Ward, 
from 1321 down to the present day. 


THE PICTURE. 


Show you her picture? Here it lies! 
Hands of lilies, and lily-like brow, 

Mouth that is bright as a rose, and eyes 
That are just the sweet soul s overdew 


Darling shoulders, softly pa'e, 
Borne by the undulating play. 

Of the life below, up out of their. veil, 
Like Tilios out o° th’ waves 0 th’ May 
Throat os white as the throat of a swan, 
And all as proudly graceful held; 

Fair, bare bosém “clothed upon 
With chastity,” like the lady of eld 


Tender lids, that dropping down, 
Chide your.glances over-bold; 

Fair, with a golden gleam in the brown, 
And brown again in the gleamy gold. 


These on your eyes like a splendour fall, 
And you marvel not at my love, I see, 

But it was not one, and it was not all, 
That made her the angel she was to me. 


So shut the picture and put it away, 
Your fancy is only thus misled; 
What can the dull, eold semblance say, 
When the spirit and life of the life is fled! 
A. 


A. G.—The practice of snuff-taking was probably intro- 
duced into Europe about the same time as smoking, and 
was first publicly noticed in 1624, when Pope Urban, VIII. 
issued a decree against the habit of taking stuff in church 
during the celebration of mass. In England it was formerly 
the practice to take snuffin a small spoon, and in France, 

an late as the laat century, a suuff-box was an indispensable 
appendage to every person having any pretension to 
fashion. 

U. V. W., thirty-two, 5 ft. 84 in. in height, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, an auctioneer, and a widower. Respondent must 
be a sensible woman, with not less than 2,000/. 

Jessix and Vioret Dervont. “Jessie,” nineteen, 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height, fair complexion, dark hair, light eyes and domes- 
ticated. “ Violet,” seventeen, 5 ft? 3} in. in height, very fair, 
light hair and eyes, and domesticated. Respondents must 
be tall, good looking, and be in trade. 

Fora and Apa, “Flora,” eighteen, medium height, dark 
brown hair, hazel eyes, and thoroughly domesticated. 
“Ada,” twenty, petife, golden hair, blue eyes, and fond of 
music. Respondents must be tall, dark, aud have a mode- 


| rate income. 


Geyerat Rourke, tall, rather dark, whiskers and mous- 
tache, a young tradesman about to commence business. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, handsorne, about twenty- 
four, domesticated, and with a@ littl money; must be a 


| Catholic. 


E. M. and Joserutxe. “E. ML,” twenty-eight, mediam 
height, fair, golden hair, and a member of the Church of 
Bagland. Respondent must be a steady, respectable work- 
“ Josephine,” twenty- 
three, not quite 5 ft., dark wavy hair, and light blue eyes. 
Respondent must be tall, and either dark or fair; would not 
object to a sailor. (Writing requires improvement) 

Aoatna.—Anyone whose mind is thoroughly imbued with 
religion, and who is habitually endeavouring to coaform his 
disposition and character to its pura and spiritual requisi- 
tions, is worthy of any trust that may be reposed in him 
because ho regulates his conduct by a rule whose operation 
is uniform, and which adheres as forcibly to the conscience 
in solitude and in darkness as in the broad and open face 
of day, and which allows him not, in a single instance, to 
follow the decisions of a short-sighted expediency. 

O. B. L—We gave the following recipe for making invisi- 
ble ink in No. 26 of Tus Loxpow Reapsr. The most 
curious of all kinds of invisible inke is that from cobalt. It 
is a very singular phenomenon that the figures traced out 
with this ink may be mace to disapp and r at 
pleasure. This property is, peculiar to ink obtained from 





| cobait, forall the other kinds are at firstzinvisible until some 


substance has been applied to make them appear ; but when 
once they have appeared they remain. To prepare this ink; 
take zaffre and dissolve it in nitromuriatic acid, ti’! the acid 
extracts from it the mei-llic part of the cobalt, which com- 
municates to the zaffro its blue colour; then dilute the solu- 


tien, “BT SEC aia water. Lf you wriw 


—— 


with this liquid on paper the characters will be inyisj},) - 
but when expoasd to a sufficient degree of heat they wi!) ),.. 
come green. When the paper haa coote! they will disa; Dpear 
ps paper be too much heated they will not disappear g; 


Letan.—The original foundation of London it is imnos. 
sible te discover. No antiquary has ever ventured to poing 
to any one person as the layerof its first stone. Romu'n.', 
said to have built Rome, Dido Carthage. but who bnilt (,5.. 
don is altogether unknown, When the Roman legions tos.: 
possession of South Britain they found a city occupyin: th, 
present site of East London, and called by its inha! 
Liyn-Dyn; this name signitles the City of the Lake, ani wos 
chosen on account of its applicability to a town standing on 
the margia of the then estuary of the Thames. 

Huea.—By the term nitrogenous is meant all kinds of foods, 
whether derived from'the animal or vegetable kingdom, 
which contain nitrogen in their composition in addition te 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. These foods are called nut: 
tious, because they are tissue-formors, and the me 
their nutritive value is known by the quantity of nitrog, 
they contain; the reason of this is, that all the tissues of ae ) 
body (with the exception.of fat) contain nifrogén, and th» 
most active tissues, such as muscle and nerve, contain t), 
largest amount; some of these foods are, meat of all ki 
eggs, milk, peas, beans, lentils, flour, and bread. 

Aserpery.—Your friend's accomplishments or = 
ments areclearly most fitting for a professorship, or tn 
a school or college. To obtain a situation in “Her Majesty's 3 
Customs” you must procure a nomination through the n ahs 
ofa member of Parliament voting with the Governimen 
after which the candidate must pass an examination i 
handwriting, orthography, arithmetic, including vulgar a 
decimal fractions, English composition, geography, ax: 
English history. There are guides to the “Civil Service.” 
We do not, however, recommiend “any especial book. 3. 
A faetoris simply an agent for anotlier, say for instance one 
acting between a manufacturer and a retail dealer. 

Cassius, Fancy is an enchanter whose magic art conjures 
up fairy palaces and gorgeous landscapes. Fact is tho i 
exorable truth which dispels the illusion and the imp 
Fancy may give to man the characteristics of a demigo! 
make of the earth a paradise, Fact declares one to be 
ful and suffering, and the other a place of harsh pr: 
and many tears. Fancy creates an Arcadia, and beau 
it with jasper and chalcedony at the bidding of Alladir 
Fact builds a workhouse for the poor, and forges strong 
chains for the felon and the outlaw. 

J. Scort.—The use of the hairs, which are usually callei 
whiskers, on the upper lip of a cat is known by few. 
purpose of them is very important; they are organs of touch, 
and are attached toa bed of close glands under the ski: 
each of these long hairs being connected with the nerves o! 
the lip, therefore the slightest contact of these whiskers 
with any surrounding object is felt most acutely by the ani- 
mal, although the hairs of themselves are insensib|o to i: 
They stand out on each side of the /ion, the same as they co 
in the cat; and from point t0 point they are equal to the 
width of the animal's body. 

CoLrour or Harr.—“ Augusta,” very light brown, with s 
golden tinge—“ Maggie,” hair very dark, bordering on black 

—" Lizzie,” hair a dark brown. 

Pozrry.—“A. H.”: The lines entitled “Little Kate” ere 
pretty and well conceived, but hardly suitable for the 
columns of THz Loxpon Reaper. “ W. Durham " Th 
verses “Fortitude Nobler than vain Rogrot” are declined 
with our best ae not being quite Gtting for our 
pages. 

Coxmroxrcations Recetvep: 

F. W. is responded to by —‘“* Edgar,” « widower, has a com- 
fortable home, and an income. 

Marta Tueresa by—“ Maurizio,” 
and 2007. per annum. 

Mar by—“F. Wilson.” 

_ Muwie BR. and Laura by—"J. T.” and “J. W.,” up- 

“3. T.,” teen, tall, dark hair, blue eyes. an! 
wil have a little money. “ J. W., ‘twenty-one, tall, dark 
hair, hazel eyes, and good looking. 

Resgoca by—"T. Tomson,” tweuty-seven, dark, and me- 
dium height. 

Cxcttia by—“ J. C, H.," 5 ft. 6 in., dark, good looking, 
sailor, and serving on board H.ALS. Excellent. 

Lizzizs by—‘Spanish Student,” twenty-one, medium 
wet brown hair, black eyes, aud thinks that he will suit 
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twenty-two, 5 ft. 7 in, 





Jeante by—‘Frank W.,” tall, dark, 
keep a wife. 

Constaxor by—' A. Hunt,” 5 ft. 10 in., dark, good looking, 
and in the [nniskillen Dragoons’ Band—“ Filippo,” tweaty- 
five, 5 ft. 10in., 250/. per annum, and good prospects—“ Li. W. 
Chesterfield,” twenty-three, tall, fair, and handsome— 
“ Harry,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 5 in., good looking, and hasa 
comfortable home—" Claude,” 6 it., dark brown hair ant 
whiskers, and good looking—“ W. M. 8.,” twenty-three, 6 
- height, = looking, dark hair and moustacho, hase al 

yes, and good prospects—"G. ©.” twenty-four, 
5 Te "10 in., anda thisks he would suit her—* Honest Hear, 
twenty-four, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, fair, good looking, ani « 
good vocalist and musician; and—* WN. H.,” twenty- 
seven, 5.ft 10 in. in height, fair, good moustache aud 
whiskers, and an optician. 


and in a position to 
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Part LL, ror August, 1s now Reavy. Paice 6d. 

‘ Ne Now Ready, Vow. VIIL of Taz Loxnox Reaper. Price 
s. ° 
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Also, the Titiz and Ispex to Vor. VIII. Price Ove Pesxr. 
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N.B.—CorresPonpeyts must AppRess THEIR LeTrers 10 
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tjt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuserip:s. 


As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should cetois 
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RADEN'S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 
e free to all England.—_A LEX ANDER BRADEN, 
18, High Street, Islington, London. 


HY GIVE MORE?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 

Original ‘I'ea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 
T FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO,, 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 














VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener ubtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
rooms, 33 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 





“A RROWROOT.—Fin: st St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s.; - 


14]b. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21Ib. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of tiwo 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 





REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 





PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84,'or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 








LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s TorLer MAGAzINE, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA'S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. Gd. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post free—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOMGEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. Itis highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and general consumers.— 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.,—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
country ry | be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. ~Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 














IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

) in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 
Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Out, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), aud Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 








t aeerer oe FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 64. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report : ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby area pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 





ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depot, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
— bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


he PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
/) their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their ‘‘ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


Cy Gives ie Pia celebrated READING 
) SAUC3, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


Vy ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railw@y carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and v wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.— Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky. 
R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 
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Liverpool, 1 
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| [EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 
—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, 

economy, and freedom from pain, i 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
gratis on application, 


purity of materials, 
obtainable hereby, are explained in 


Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London ; 


Star Ene os hak ie ee 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 1¢ to }* guineas, 





IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
curing: the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and , Ire- 
land. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-bolder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office valuo 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 
oe will’ be secured by Assuring before Sth 
April. 

THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 

London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James’s 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annnal income exceeds... ... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
PIE cco, cee. 000 000 006 cce coo cco 1,448,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 





MEINE ose ccs ace 0s 00s ote 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 
division was 275,077 


The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation ix profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bomus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of A 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James'g Square, London, 8.W. 





HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Couutry Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mort; , of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 


holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 


the large uncalled capital of the Company, which. 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
age with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
ectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 


Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 


Company, Ne, 32, Charing Cross, 8 W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRES? 


ONDENTS. 








} and from trea 


| for the King 


F.H lichael Ney, Marshal of France, was born in 1769. | 
end shot December 7, 1815. 
Ramsiy.—The German composer and musician, Karl 


rin Von Weber, was born in 1786, and died in 1826. His 
ife was written by Herr Von Weber in 18:4. 

Asnir.—French white is levigated talc passed through a silk 
sieve. This is the best face powder made, as it does not dis 
colour from emanation of the skin or impure atmosphe 


















_S. 3.—In the Customs those nominated to the office of 

amining officers at Newhaven, Dover, and Folkestone 

ist show some pr yin French, which in this cas 
svill be included in the preliminary test examiz 





J. Best.—We shall be happy to receive and give every 
nsideration to any MS. sent to us, but at the same 
vo must refer “J. B.” to the last column of Tne 


LONDON 











: with reference to our rule as to manuscripts. 
W. G.—A lieutenant’s commission in a line regiment 
would cost 700/. without outit; an examination in mili 





science must be passed, and the height must at boas be 
6 ft Tin 

Nevcirs.—We do not think the ink you mention can, by 
any preparation, be made tit for marking linen. Various 

inds of indelible inks are sold by chemists, to whom it 
would be best to apply 

Kate.—Spanish onions being much milder than the E 

sh silver or button onions will, as a consequences, forr 

ilder pic kle; they have all’ the piquancy of the ordinary 
onion pickle, but do not impart any after unpleasantn: ess to 
the breath 
ses.—A good way to clean wall paper is to sweep < 
all the | dust, then rub the paper with stale bread; 
he st off very thick, and wipe str aight down from the 
op; then begin at the top again; continue thia process 
until the whole is completed. 

R. Sawrer.—Loans are frequently granted by bills of sale 
on household furniture, stock-in-trade, &c. “ Without 
security’ means that no security will be required beyond | 
what the borrower himself can give; and without some | 
tangible security the loan is not likely to be obtained. 
1cs Younc.—The recipe you allude to for removing | 
rfluous hair, and which appeared in a late number of 
HE Renee Reaver, is not at all injarious, and will prove | 
ffectual. Wenever give any recipe that would in any way 
e hurtful. 























AL rrev.—An excellent care for bone spavin, and also a 
is the 


valuable remedy for rheumatism, bruises, cuts, &c., 
following: 1 pint of alcohol, 1 oz. of organum oi 
‘ritish oil, 1 oz. of camphor gum, 1 oz. of Castile s ) 
f opium, 3 oz. of spirits of turpentine; cut the soap dine and 
mix all together. 

A Coxstant Reaper—In the reign of George III., and 
ven in later reigns, men were hanged for attempted mur 
er; and so the daw at present remains, although now such 
+ crime would not be punished capitaily, for albeit the 
riminal might have sentence of death passed upon hiw, he 
would assuredly ke recommended to mercy. 

Louts.—Private furnis’ xed apartments are not so plentiful 
in Paris asin London, being substituted by private hotel 
r maisons meublees, which contain every ki nd of lodging | 

m complete suites of apartin ents for families to sing!e 
rooms. These are gene ral ly let for periods of three moutns 
and the prices vary according to the étage or storey. 

E.—1. A good preparation for maki g the ha 
wing: 2 oz. of borax, | drachm of p ywdere 
al, 1 quart of hot water (not boiliny), 
soon as th @ ft 
























ircurlis | 
i gum sene- | 
mix #!] together, and 
d add 2 oz. of spiri:s 
f amphor; on retiring to 
est wet the ends of the hair with the above liquid. 2. Hair 
ht brown, and of fine texture. 
al.—To procure ice nearly fill a gallon stone bottle 
vith hot spring water (leavin Zz room for about a pint), and 
it into it 2 oz. of reflued nitre; th en slop the boiile very 
se, and let it down into a de ep er three or four 
irs it will be completely fr rocure the ice th 
be broken; if' d down, | 
as sometimes to bein aud somctimes out of the water, 


+ 6 constant evaporati OM Wii Qusicu the proc 















t be moved up an 
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Ontasypo.—The relative du 

nding upon one as the ot \ 1 
mes a husband he is no longer a frec agent; 

» longer affect himseif alone, but be has a gentle, trustiag 
ig relying upon him for sympathy aud protection; 











she 














' municates to the zalfro its blue colour; then dilute the solu- 


; probably s surre ndered all— parents, brothers, home—to } 
follow his uncertain fortunes; sho pledges herself to love 
honour, and obey him, and through all changes to clirg to | 
b apd it rests with Aim ‘mea ther or not she recdeems n 
pledge. Uf young men before they quarry woul. but taink as 
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| little seriously of the weischty responsibilities they are about 


| ble 











to assume they would ofieu act differently, and would theu 
learn to regard their wives notas domestic slaves, born only 
to administer to their wishes, to consult their convenience, 
to obey their commands, but as friends, companions, and 
counsellors, and who, having qualities which they do not pos- 
sess, are peculiarly adapted to forward their success and 
piness. 
tA. —Mnusic, considered in the abstract, is an expres- 
guage w t words; it often conveys ideas to the 
h language would fail to express. It cheers the 

, and subdues the gay and tho tless; it brings 
back early or causes the mind to look forward 
throuch the dim vista of coming years; aud docs it not at 





promote their hap; 
Lzoyor 












seenes, 


times convey some faint idea of heaven's unending halle- 
lujahs? 

[arwHaM.—Few persons are aware of the strictness with 
rof L 


hout 
ting in up 


don is guarded from foes wit 
a. The ceremony of shut 
“ry night continues to be as solemnly and rigidly 
ed as if an invasion were expected; and the gates o 
closed nothing but some imperative necessity, such as tre 
or sudden illness, can procure their being reopened until the 
appointed hour the next morning. 

Erxest.—The only historical event connected with Dudley 
Castle occurred in the reign of Charles I. In 1643 it was beld 
g by Colonel,Leveson, who, after sustaining a 
siege of three weeks, was relieved by a detachment of the 
King’s forces; the Castle was not again regularly besieged ; 
but, in 1646, Colonel Leveson, seeing that the King’s cause 
had become hopeless, quietly surrendered it to the Parlia- 
mentary forces, upon terms very honourable to the garrison. 
The Castle, with the exception of two intervals, has been in 
tho possession of the two great families of Sutton and Ward, 
frou 1521 down to the present day. 


whieh the Tow 
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THE PICTURE. 





Show you her picture? Here it fies! 
Hanis of lilies, and lily-like brow, 

Mouth that is bright as a rose, and eyes 
That are just the sweet souls overdow 





Darling shoulders, softly pate, 
Bo re by the undulating play, 

Of the life below, up out of their. veil, 
Like Tilios out o° th’ waves o' th’ May 





Throat as white as the throat of a swan, 
Ani all as proudly graceful held; 
Fair, bare bosom “clothed upon 
With chastity,” like the lady of eld 
Tender lids, that dropping down, 
Chide your.glances over-bold; 
Fair, with a golden gleam in the brown, 
And brown again in the gleamy gold. 





These on your eyes like a splendour fall, 
And you marvel not at my love, I see, 

But it was not one, and it was not all, 
That made her the angel she was to me. 


So shut the picture and put it away, 
Your fancy is only thus misled; 
What can the dull, cold sembianco say, 
When the spirit and life of the life is fed! 
A. 0. 


A. G.—The practice of snuff-taking was probably intro- 
duced into Europe about the same time as smoking, and 
was first publicly noticed in 1624, when Pope Urban VIII. 
issued a decree against the habit of taking snuff in church 
during the celebration of mass. In England it was formerly 
the practice to take snuff in a small spoon, and in France, 
as late as the laat century, a suuff-box was an indispensable 
appendage to every person having any pretension to 
fashion. 

U. V. W., thirty-two, 5 ft. 8} in. in height, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, an auctioneer, and a widower. Respondent must 
be a sensible woman, with not less than 2,000/. 

Jesstr and Vio.et Denmvont. “ Jessie," nineteen, 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height, fair complexion, dark hair, lighteyes, and domes- 
ticated. “ Violet,” seventeen, 5 ft) 5}in. in height, very fair, 
light hair and eyes, and domesticated. Respondents must 
be tall, good looking, and be in trade. 

Fiona and Apa. “Flora,” eighteen, medium height, dark 
brown hair, hazel eyes, and thoroughly domesticated. 
1a,” twenty, petite, gold ien hair, blue eyes, and fond of 
sic. Respondents must be tall, dark, aud have a mode- 
rate income. 
sERaL Rourke, tall, rather dark, whiskers and mous- 

-oung tradesman about to commence business. 
+ must be tall, dark, handsome, about twenty- 
nesticated, and with @ little money; must be a 








E. M. 


and Josrpnixe. “FE. M.,” twenty-eight, mediam 


| heig sbt, fair, golden hair, and a member of the Church of 


Eaoglan Res spe ondent must be a steady, respectable work- 
ing man; no objection toa widower. “Josephine,” twenty- 
three, not quite 5 ft, dark wavy hair, and light blue eyes. 
Respondent must be tall, and either dark or fair; would not 
object toasailor. (Writing requires improvement.) 
Acatna.—Anyone whose mind is thoroughly imbued with 





with this liquid on paper the characters will he iny: sibla; 
but when expored to a sufficient degree of heat they 5 
come green. When the paper has eoola.t the »y will di ) 
_ paper be too much heated they will not disappoar g; 
all. 








Leton.—The original foundation of London it is imnos. 
sible te discover. No antiquary has ever ventured to ® 
to any one person as the layer of its first stone. Romu'y.:, 
said to have built Rome, Dido Carthage, but who bn 
don is altogether unknown. When the Roman le t 
possession of South Britain they found a city oceupyins + 
present site of East London, and called by its ina! 
Llyn-Dyn ; this name signitles the City of the Lake, and wag 
chosen on account of its applicability to a town standing on 
the margin of the then estuary of the Thames. 

Huca.—By the term nitrogenous is meant all kinds of foors, 

whether derived from the animal or vegetable king 
which contain nitrogen in their composition in ad 
carbon, hydrogen, and orygen. These ‘too is are call 
tious, because they are tissue-formers, and the meaoure «? 
their nutritive value is known by the quantity of nifroy:, 
they contain; the reason of this is, that all the tissues oft), 
body (with the exception of fat) contain ng and t 
most active tissues, such as musclé and nerve aia the 
largest amount; some of these foods are, meat Tr all kinds, 
eggs, milk, peas, beans, lentils, flour, and bread. 

Asenvrzy.—Your friend’s accomplishments or acquire 
ments areclearly most fitting for a professorship, or tn:o: in 
a school or college. To obtain a situation in “Her Majesty s 
Customs" you must procure a nomination through the iia: 
ofa member of Parliament voting with the Govern 
after which the candidate must pass an examinatio 
handwriting, orthography, arithmetic, including vul 
decimal fractions, English composition, geography, i 
English history. There are guides to the “Civil Service 
We do not, however, recommiend ‘any especial book. 5. 
A factoris simply an agent for another, say for instance one 
acting between a manufacturer and a retail dealer. 

Cassivs.— Fancy is an enchanter whose magic art conjures 
up fairy palaces and gorgeous landscapes. Fact is t 
exorable truth which dispels the illusion and the impos 
Fancy may give to man the characteristics of a demisu’!, 
make of the earth a paradise. Fact declares one to be s 
ful and suffering, and the other a place of harsh pro 
and many tears. Fancy creates an Arcadia, and b 
it with jasper and chalcedony at the bidding of Ali. 
Fact builds a workhouse for the poor, and forges strong 
chains for the felon and the outlaw. 

J. Scort.—The use of the hairs, which are usually called 
whiskers, on the upper lip of a catis known by few. Ths 
purpose of them is very important; they are organs of t 
and are attached toa bed of close glands under the sk 
each of these long hairs being connected with the nery 
the lip, therefore the slightest contact of these whisiers 
with any surrounding object is felt most acutely by the 
mal, although the hairs of themselves are insensiblo t 
| They stand cut on each side of the /ion, the same as 
| in the cat; and from point to point they are equal to tLs 
width of the animal's body. 

Cotovr or Harr.—“ Augusta,” very light brown, wit! 
golden tinge—“ Maggie,’ ‘hair very dark, bordering on b! 

—“ Lizzie,” haira dark brown. 

Poztry.—“ A. H.”: The lines entitled “ Little 4 ara 
pretty and well conceived, but hardly suitable 
columns of Taz Loxpon Reaper. “ W. Durham’ Tho 
verses “Fortitude Nobler than vain Rogrot” are declin 
with our best thanks, as not being quite fitting ior our 
pages. 

Coxxcstcations Recrtvep: 

F. W. is responded to by —“ Edgar,’ 
fortable home, and an income. 

Maria THeresa by—“ Maurizio,” 
and 200/. per annum. 

Mar by—*F. Wilson.” 

Minntz R. and Laura by—“J. T.” and “J. W..” up- 
holsterers. “J. T.,” nineteen, tall, dark hair, blue eyes. : 
will have a little money. “J. W.,” twenty-one, tall, dark 
hair, hazel eyes, and good looking. 

Resecca by—T. Tomson,” tweaty-seven, dark, ani me- 
dium height. 

Crcitia by—"“ J. C. H.,” 5 ft. 6 in., dark, good looking, : 
sailor, and serving on board H.M.S. Excellent. 

Lizzir by—‘‘Spanish Student,” twenty-one, medium 
a, brown hair, black eyes, aud thinks that he will suis 

her. 

Jzante by—“Frank W.,” tall, dark, and in a position to 
keep a wife. 

Constaxcs by—‘ A. Hunt,” 5 ft. 10 in., dark, good loti 
and in the [nniskillen Dragoons’ Band—“ Filippo,” 
five, 5 ft. 10in., 2501. per aunum, and good prospects—“ Li. _ 
Chesterfield,” twenty-three, tall, fair, and handsom 
“ Harry,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 5 in., good looking, and oa 3% 
comfortable home—'‘Claude,” 6 ft., dark brown hair ant 
whiskers, and good looking—“ W. M. S.,” twenty-three, 6 
in height, good looking, dark hair and moustache, haz i 
eyes, and with good prospects—“G. ©.” twenty- 

5 ft. 10 in., and thinks he would suit her—‘ Honest Hei " 
twenty- -four, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, fair, good loo! sing 

good vocalist and musician; “and—" W. N. H.,” ! 
seven, 5.ft. 10 in. in height, fair, good moustache aud 
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“a widower, has a cow- 


twenty-two, 5 ft. 7 in, 
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religion, and who is habitually endeavouring to coaform his 
disposition and character to its pure and spiritual requisi- 
tions, is Worthy of any trust that may be reposed in him 
because he regulates his conduct by a rale Whose operation 
is unifo a, and which adheres as forcibly to the conscience 
le and in d ness as in the broad and open face | 
of jay, and which allows him not, in asingle instance, to 
follow the decisions of a short-sighted expediency. | 

O. B. L—We gave the following recipe for making invisi- | 
ink in No. 26 of Tus Loxpow Reaper. The most | 
carious of all kinds of invisible inks is that from cobalt. It | 
is a very singular phenomenon that the figures traced out | 
with this ink may be mace to disappear aud reappear at 
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pleas 
plea 





This property is peculiar to ink obtained from 
rall the other are at firstiavisible u 

substar has been applied to make them appear; en 
once they havo appeared they remain. To prepare this i ink 
take zaffre and dissolve it in nitromuriatic acid, ti’! the acid 
extracts from it the met~llic part of the cobalt, which com- 
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tion, BY CK Ws ae water. Lf you wriw | 


whiskers, and an optician. 





Part LIL, ror August, 1s Now Reavy. Puice 6d. 


, *,* Now Ready, Vou. VILL of Taz Loxvow Reavex. 
$64. 


Also, the Titre and Inpex to Vor. VIII. Price Ove P 


Nos. 2 anp 9 ov Tus Lospox Reapeg wave BEEN Ré- 
PRINTED. 
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N.B.—CorrrsPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 70 
Tae Epitor or “Tux Losvon Réaven,” 334, Strand, Ww 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscrip:s. 
As they @re sent to us voluntarily, authors slould feta. 
copies. 





London: Printed and Published for the Prigtisied, ai ov, 
Strand, by J. Warsoy. 
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RADEN’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 

flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 

riage free to all England.—ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 
18, High Street, Islington, London. 


HY GIVE MORE ?—FExcellent TEAS, black, 
\ green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 
family use, at 2s. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and CO’'S. 
Original ‘T'ea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 
FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 

new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO.,, 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’'S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
{A. BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, S.E. 


VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
) Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards, Show- 
rooms, 33 and 84, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7b. Tins, 5s. ; 
141b. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 211b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 
































LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s Torter MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; lad 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 








ELIX SULTANA'S GOLDEN CASSOLETYE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. Gd. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post free—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, aud nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. Itis highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and general consumers.— 
J.8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
wes only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
ts 








IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

XW ina pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 
Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 
the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 
OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 64. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report : ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Emest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 








ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
J) CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


éyo PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
) their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “‘ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 








Savon io Pat. celebrated READING 
_) SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
_ each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid GoldScarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 








yj JATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 

(Suecessor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railwiy carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.— Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 











vomiting, cramps, and straining include the el 
of new strength. -Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 








R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
M cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 





GABRIET* 
THEOLD ESTABLISHED 


Livernool, 1 


ww 


af 
[[EETH.— Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 
—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity p f 

economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
gratis on application, : 

27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London ; 
af, Duke-street ; Birmingham, 65, New-street. 
omplete Sete, 4 to 7 and 1¢ to }* guineas, 


materials, 





IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
curing the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and , Ire- 
land. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office valuo 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 
entrants will be secured by Assuring before Sth 
April. 

’ THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 

London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The annnal income exceeds » » £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 





QUOT occ ccc 00 000 ne ose ne 1,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 

466, GOBOVING 0. ose 00s ose eee 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

division WAS ... sss vee wee wee eee = 209,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, onc-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation i profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of a 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


271,440 





rPFNHE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 

I The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Couutry Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. ‘The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. . 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, Ne, 32, Charing Cress, 8 W. 
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THE 


“we AN Z ER” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE, 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 
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IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 
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From £10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


, 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Tue popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. ‘This objection is removed by the “ WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The “Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine ean do. 


«) 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by | tH 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family | ; 
Machine. Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their -purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &e., with. requisite tools for the 
management. t 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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BY 
AND SOLD BY ALL, RESPECTABLE BOQKSELLERS. 
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METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 
N O32 22 sa 


WILLING & COQ, 


CONTRACTORS FOR THE BOOKSTALLS, 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


IN THE 








Ist, 2nd, and Srd Class Carriages, and on the Back of the Passengers’ Tickets, 
(100,000 per Day), and on all Railways in England and France. 


SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON ALL FRENCH RAILWAYS. 


4 





WILLING @& ee 


ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, 


70, St. Martin’s Lane, 366, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 


AND 
25, RUE DE LA MICHODIERE, PARIS, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 





Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, 
ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURAL, & ECCLESTASTICAL. WORK; && 





